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Handel Operas at Halle 


by Roger Fiske 


I had always been led to believe that Handel’s operas were so hopelessly 
undramatic that they were worth staging only as historical curiosities. 
Certainly the very occasional brave performances we see in this country do 
nothing to dispel such a view. But it is not a view to which anyone in Halle 
would subscrite. Last summer I spent three evenings in the opera house 
there, and the Handel operas I saw were as lively and entertaining to the eye 
as anyone could wish, ana the music of course is superb. Handel was, after 
all, an opera composer first and foremost, though we persist in trying to turn 
him into a composer of exclusively sacred music. In a little over three years 
time there will be a Handel bicentenary, and it is none too soon to give thought 
to the problems which his operas present if the country for which he wrote 
these wonderful works is to enjoy them again. 

Halle’s solutions to such problems are not of course the only ones, and 
some of them are open to opjection. But the important thing is that their 
productions are alive, and among the chief reasons for this is that their Handel 
operas are not just occasional performances but part of the normal repertory, 
along with Mozart, Puccini, light operettas and so on. For some years there 
have always been three on view, a new one being added each year and an old 
one dropped. Thus everyone working in the opera house has experience of 
the technical problems involved, whereas we in this country have to start 
from scratch every time one of these works is put on. 

In 1955 the new production at Halle was Radamisto, the first opera Handel 
wrote once he had settled in London for good. Surviving in the repertory 
from previous years were Deidamia (his last opera, written immediately 
before Messiah) and Ezio. In every case considerable liberties were taken 
with the music, whole numbers being cut, and their order changed. But any 
aria that was given was given complete. In this country we usually show our 
embarrassment over da capo arias by cutting all of the repeat except for the 
orchestral introduction; musically this can never he satisfactory, for it 
leaves the aria without any sensible shape. In Handel’s day these long 
repetitions were listened to with rapt attention for the sake of the improvised 
runs and roulades that the singers habitually added; the result must some- 
times have been more like a variation than a repeat. The Halle singers 
occasionally attempt short cadenzas in these repeats, but they are a little 
half-hearted about it, and they rely more on added details of production to 
hold the audience's interest. In Radamisto they have this year tried the 
experiment of making up new words for the da capo repeats, such words 
taking the general sense a little further and in various ways allowing for some 
new stage business. This certainly dispels the feeling that the music is going 
backwards instead of forwards, and I was never conscious of any da capo 
aria seeming too long. On the other hand the problem was almost equally 
well solved in the other two operas by good careful production and acting 
ability. 

There is a great deal of stage business in Halle productions. One act of 
Ezio began with the Roman emperor in his bath, a position not called for in 
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Jiirgen Simon 
‘Rinaldo’ at Halle: production by Siegmund Skraup, décor by Albrecht 
Langenbeck 


the libretto. He emerged decorously into a large towel held by slaves, 
wrapped himself round as best he could and managed to sing a couple of 
arias without looking ridiculous. These high jinks came in for a good deal of 
criticism from some of the foreign visitors, but there was no doubt at all that 
the scene held the attention. In the recently published Handel Symposium, 
Professor Dent deals pretty harshly with the plot of Ezio, but it seemed to me 
very exciting, and one had an unexpected desire to know what was going to 
happen next. Naturally, both in this opera and in Radamisto, there were 
rather too many arias expressing righteous indignation or noble resignation, 
but these were of course conventional operatic emotions of the day and it 
proved quite easy to accept them. Deidamia is a somewhat different type of 
opera. The plot hinges on the fact that Achilles, to avoid being conscripted 
for the Trojan War, dressed himself up as a girl, and Handel is just as aware 
as anyone else that this situation has its humorous side. Some of the 
music, notably that given to Deidamia’s attendant, Nerea, has a light, 
charming style galant flavour, and one feels that Mozart is not so very far 
away. The opera ends with Achilles, brought to his senses by Ulysses, 
setting off for Troy and leaving Deidamia (who loves him) sad and lonely. 
In the original opera this can have been no more than mildly pathetic, for 
in those days no opera ended tragically and Handel finishes as usual with a 
cheerful chorus. At Halle the pathos was raised to high tragedy by cutting 
this conventional chorus and bringing the curtain down on the dejected 
heroine alone on the stage. Handel would oarely have understood this 
romanticized treatment, and it is questionable whether such a comparatively 
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light-weight opera needed such an ending, but it was undeniably good theatre. 

Deidamia was given the sort of setting which, before the war, would have 
been associated with advanced productions in, say, Sweden: an empty stage 
with a large piece of the Mappin Terraces in the middle; this offered a slightly 
different profile in each scene. Such treatment did not seem to me to come 
off. The other operas had the sort of sets that might have passed for 
realistic in the 18th century, and that appeared to be the best possible ap- 
proach. A designer might do worse than have the landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine in mind, and perhaps Poussin for interiors. 

It has usually been thought that if the long da capo arias do not serd the 
audience to sleep, the recitatives will. There is nearly always a very great 
deal of recitative in a Handel opera, so much that I think that in this country 
we shoula contemplate only performances in English. So far as I know, no 
Handel opera has ever been given in Germany in any language but German, 
and they do not even bother to print the origina! Italian in some of the vocal 
scores of his operas that have been published there. At Halle they take 
enormous trouble over the recitatives. There are three harpsichords in the 
orchestral pit, one of these being played by the conductor during the recita- 
tives, leaving two for the arias when he is stick-wagging. Space is saved by 
having one harpsichord raised up and placed astride and at right angles 
above another. There are also two harps and no less than six lutes, four of 
these latter being theorbos and the other two citarrones. (There were not of 
course that number of lute players available in Halle when they started 
putting on Handel operas; I think I am right in saying that there was one 
good player at hand and he was paid to teach the others with such productions 
in view). Thus there are three available tone qualities for continuo harmonies, 
and each can be used on its own, or any two or all three together. When the 
whole lot are hard at it, the volume is quite enough to sound really exciting 
in a theatre about the size of Sadler’s Wells. (Fxactly the same forces were 
used for the continuo in /srae/ in Egypt which | heard given by the East 
German Radio orchestra and chorus.) Obviously such devices make no 
pretence at reproducing what went on in Handel's day, though it is a fact 
that he occasionally used lutes for his continuo parts and was not above 
introducing the harp into his orchestra. But the abrupt colour contrasts 
(increased by alternating between cellos and bassoons for the melodic 
continuo instrument) certainly hold the interest and allow for surprisingly 
dramatic and varied effects. The rest of the orchestra was what Handel 
would have expected—strings, oboe parts doubled, and occasional flutes, 
brass and drums. 

I would say that the success of these three productions was due, apart from 
the continuity of performances over the years, to very careful and intelligent 
production of the standard we are used to at Glyndebourne, to the excellent 
conducting of Horst-Tanu Margraf, and to the presence of a quite outstanding 
soprano, Philine Fischer, who has the Handelian style at her finger tips, 
sings with beautiful controlled tone, and has more than usually good looks 
and acting ability. Not all the singing is good, but there seemed rather more 
singers capable of executing Handelian runs with precision than we could 
count on in London. Our singers could do equally well if they had the 
practice, that is if Sadler’s Wells or Glyndebourne put on one or more 
Handel operas and kept them in the repertory for several seasons. | suspect 
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A scene from Handel's *Deidamia’ at Halle. Designs by Rudolf Heinrich 


Above, a scene from *Radamisto. Right, 
Philine Fischer as Deidamia and Sigrid 
Ruppert as Nerea, in *Deidamia’ 


Jiirgen Simon 











Jiirgen Simon 
Handel's *Ezio’ at Halle. Left to right, Werner Enders (Massimo), Franz 
Stumpf (Valentiniano Il) and Hans Ullrich Schaefer (Ezio) 


that Covent Garden is too large for any acceptable method of putting over the 
recitatives to be effective, but I may well be wrong there. These operas would 
seem just right for Glyndebourne’s resources. That they can be made 
immensely effective on the stage is unquestionable—that is with careful 
production and adequate rehearsal. The music is not only lovely in itself, 
but it is essentially dramatic music, needing stage action for its full effect, 
and Handel's musical characterization is better than that of most opera 
composers. It is time we gave his operas a chance and I hope we do not have 
to be too scholarly about them. Just what degree of scholarship we should 
bring to them is not easy to decide. At Halle they do not bother to ‘double- 
dot’ the overtures, and as the evidence that this was done in Handel's day is 
very strong and as the music sounds more effective so played there would 
seem very good reasons here for trying to be authentic. On the other hand 
a producer who tried to be authentic would create the most dismal results. 
After all we shall not get the castrato singing and we cannot hope for effective 
spontaneous glories of improvised flourishes from our singers ; these omissions 
must be replaced by productions that are dramatically alive, and we might 
do worse than pick up a few hints at Halle. 


The Index to Volume VI of opERA is now being prepared, and should be available 
during March. It will cost Is 6d post free, and can be sent only to readers who 
order it in advance. Orders and remittances should be sent to Rolls House Pub- 
lishing Company Ltd, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. Regular 
subscribers to OPERA receive their indexes automatically and need not send in orders. 
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Success in Opera: 3 
by Erwin Stein 


In his early Paris days, about 1840, Wagner attended a performance of 
Don Giovanni by a cast whose mere names make every opera fan’s heart 
beat faster: Donna Anna—Grisi, Don Ottavio—Rubini, Don Giovanni 
Tamburini, Leporello—Lablache, Zerlina—Persiani. But among these 
illustrious people only Grisi and Lablache are unstintedly praised in 
Wagner's article The Virtuoso and the Artist, written for a Paris musical 
magazine. Grisi, the beautiful, most richly gifted woman, was ‘all warmth, 
tenderness, fire, passion, grief and lament’. Lablache, a giant with a huge 
bass, was chattering and pertly laughing while he produced the ‘clearest, 
magnificent notes’. But Tamburini sang and acted stiffly—neither he nor 
Persiani felt at home in Mozart's music. Rubini seemed in bad humour 
and disinterested in his part. The public remained cool and bored, and 
Wagner was puzzled why a sophisticated Paris audience should have 
gathered for a performance of Don Giovanni which they obviously did not 
enjoy, in spite of the ‘divine Grisi’ and the ‘unsurpassable Lablache’. 

‘Suddenly there was a stir: whispering, fidgeting, nudging, playing with fans 
the signs of keen anticipation roused among an audience of experts: Ottavio 
had remained alone on the stage. I thought he was about to make an announce- 
ment, for he stepped forward close to the prompter’s box. But there he stood 
without the flicker of a muscle and listened to the orchestral introduction of his 

aria in B flat. The ritornello seemed to last longer than usual, but this was a 

deception; for during the first ten bars the singer mumbled so inaudibly that 

once I had found out that he was pretending to sing—I really thought the man 
was poking fun. The audience, however, remained silent; they knew what was 
the matter. In the eleventh bar Rubini reinforced the note F so rapidly that 
the subsequent little run came out like a thunderstroke, only to recede again, 
in the twelfth bar, into the inaudible whisper. I suppressed a loud laugh, but 
all the others were dead silent. A listlessly playing orchestra, an inaudibly 
singing ternor—cold sweat broke from my forehead. Something monstrous 
seemed to be brewing. In fact, the inaudible was to be followed by the unheard 
of. Wecame to the seventeenth bar in which the singer has an F, to be sustained 
for three bars. What can you do with an F? Rubini grows divine only on the 
top B flat; there he must arrive, if a night at the Italian opera is to make sense. 

As a diver rocks on the spring board in preparation for his jump, so Don 

Ottavio dwells on his three-bar F and swells the note cautiously, though irresist- 

ibly. But in the third bar, he grabs the trill on A from the violins, shakes it 

with increasing momentum, sits in the fourth bar high up on the B flat as if it 
were child’s play and, in the sight of everybody, leaps down with a brilliant 
roulade, back into the abyss of the inaudible. Now it was done; now whatever 
else might happen did not matter. All devils were let loose, not on the stage as 
at the end of the opera, but among the audience. The riddle was solved: in 
order to hear this trick, people had gathered and for two hours put up with the 
total lack of customary operatic delicacies, had pardoned Grisi’s and Lablache’s 
taking the music seriously and felt happily rewarded by the bliss of the unique 
moment when Rubini jumped to his B flat’. 

Success in opera! 

Wagner goes on describing his own reactions, and how sorry he felt for 

Grisi and Lablache. As for his feelings towards Rubini—when the devils 

came for Don Giovanni, he thought: “God, why do they not take the other 

man!’ And he adds: ‘Pernicious thought! The whole audience would 


have jumped after him to hell’. 
8] 











The grotesque story has its points. Whatever artistic or other principles 
we may postulate, on the night it is the singer who scores the success. 
The paradoxical case of Rubini versus Don Giovanni, a tenor making a 
success of the most famous opera by distorting it, demonstrates the risks of 
miscasting.. On the other hand, we should not forget how often styles of 
singing have changed. Ornamentation of the notes was once not a fashion, 
but inherent in musical style. We have it on the testimony of Bach's son 
Carl Philipp Emanuel (in his treatise On the True Art of Playing the Clavier, 
1753) that unembellished sustained notes were considered inadequate and 
boring. If they occurred, they were meant to be adorned by grace-notes— 
at any rate the singer was entitled to adorn them. It is very likely that Mozart 
had to allow liberties which no composer of today would concede. 

Against the common belief that the art of singing has declined, we must 
hold the greatly grown demands on our singers—and not only in quantity. 
Our repertory comprises a period of 200 years with many different styles 
requiring different vocal techniques. Even Persiani, Rubini and Tamburini 
were not as good in Mozart as in Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti. I do not 
believe that many once popular operas disappeared for the sole reason that 
adequate singers were lacking. Whether the qualities of Meyerbeer’s operas 
would suffice for their survival today if we had singers numerous and 
efficient enough for adequately casting, say, the seven principal characters of 
Les Huguenots at the fifteen largest opera houses, seems highly doubtful. 
These operas were too much cut according to the taste of their period. 
Though in actual performance the singer is the carrier of success, in the 
long run the genuine qualities of the work prevail. 

I think it is very much to the credit of our singers that we are capable of 
maintaining works of composers as diverse as Gluck, Mozart, Verdi, Wagner 
and Strauss successfully in the repertory. None of the operas in question is 
essentially based on vocal display, but some of them contain exacting colora- 
tura, which so far proves no serious obstacle to performance, although 
coloratura is less cultivated than it was. However, coloratura is certainly 
not a condition of operatic success. Even Verdi, who better than any 
composer understood how to write florid melodies or figurations of genuinely 
dramatic expression, has none in his last operas. The tendency towards a 
simpler vocal line which gives the words a chance to be understood—an 
important factor of success—has been brought about not by Wagner alone. 
It is a fine point that the voice of the Waldvogel in Siegfried, one of his rare 
approaches to something like coloratura, is supposed to be understood only 
by Siegfried. Still, the exploitation of vocal possibilities is a legitimate 
operatic device and it would be regrettable if florid vocalism were to dis- 
appear altogether. Strauss with his Zerbinetta aria has done coloratura 
singers a good turn. But the purpose of operatic singing is to heighten the 
intensity to the expression. To this end, the melody must be given its due. 
Rubini’s blunder, as described by Wagner, was not his trill from A to B 
flat, but his neglect of the melody. The ornament had replaced the 
ornamented. 

Important though the visual side of opera is, it has rarely been decisive 
for success or failure. Bad acting is, on the operatic stage, more easily 
excused than bad singing, but a really competent opera singer will hardly 
be a wholly incompetent actor. As for the sets in which the action plays, 
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Rubini; the portrait by Eduoard Manet in the Kréller-Miiller Museum, Otterlo. 


if they are in the vein of the music they can greatly enhance the listener's 
impression; but they will distract his mind from the music if the stage designer 
adds too many of his own ideas. 

The producer’s case is similar. He was formerly a kind of glorified 
stage manager who saw to it that everybody was at the right time at the 
right place doing the right thing. The producer as the leading spirit of 


performance is a fairly new phenomenon. His production should be led 
by the music, and for this purpose he ought to be musical enough to under- 
stand those stage directions that are implied in the score. For the born 
Opera composer composes the whole and has the picture of the stage with 
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the characters, movements, events, in full detail before his mind’s eye, 
while he writes the music. The visual interpretation of the notes should 
be the producer’s chief task. It may not make him the hero of the occasion, 
whose startling inventions overshadow everything else. I am afraid a 
Wagner of today might find the equivalent of his Rubini among present- 
day producers—the ornament replacing the ornamented. On the other 
hand, the producer who is the neat interpreter of the music will assure 
with the success of his production the bigger one of the opera. 

The conductor is the deputy of the composer. In possession of the 
score he alone knows every secret hidden in its pages and is in the position 
to balance and control the whole apparatus. How little his task is 
commonly understood shows the standard phrase of critical reviews ‘the 
orchestra played well for Mr X.°_ The singer, who has to deliver the goods, 
has the more spectacular task. His aria, or even duet, can be successful 
without the conductor contributing more than a competent accompaniment. 
But apart from the fact that he is indispensable for holding the masses of 
larger ensembles together, his influence is continually felt in the subtle 
points of tempo and phrasing. Singly, each of these instances may make 
no immediate impression—though there are listeners who enjoy finely 
delivered phrases more than a series of loudly ringing top notes—but 
combined they amount to the clear focusing of important dramatic moments, 
to effective contrasts, powerful climaxes, and truly restful lyrical episodes. 
As an example I have the perfect timing in mind with which Kubelik at a 
recent performance of La Bohéme introduced the tenor aria of the first act. 
If the conductor presents the details, as well as the whole, of a piece in 
well-considered proportions, he contributes perhaps the artistically most 
valuable share to an opera’s success. But the means of achieving it are as 
imponderable as the success itself. 


Palace Theatre. The Salzburg Opera Company will give seven performances 
of Mozart's early opera La Finta Semplice commencing on March 12. The 
opera was composed by Mozart in 1768 at the command of the Emperor 
Joseph II to a libretto by Goldoni. Owing to various intrigues the work was 
not performed that year; but in 1769 it was given in the Archbishop’s palace 
at Salzburg. Its first public performance was at Karlsruhe in 1921. The 
case for the London performances will include Dorothea Siebert, Edith 
Orawez, Karin Kuester, George Maran, Alois Pernerstorfer and Walter 
Raninger. The orchestra is the Camerata Academica of Salzburg and will 
be conducted by Bernhard Paumgartner; the producer is Geza Rech and the 
sets and costumes are by Stefan Hlawa. 


‘Bei Mannern’: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Pamina and Giuseppe Taddei as 
Papageno in Herbert von Karajan’s production of *Die Zauberfléte’ at 
La Scala 
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Rudolf Betz 


‘Idomeneo’ in Munich. See report on page 106 


MOZART BICENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


(See also last month, pages 17-19) 


AUSTRIA 

Salzburg. The events of the January Mozart Festival were announced in the 
November OPERA (page 705). 

Graz. Between May | and June 5 there will be a Mozart Festival which will 
include a new production of Die Zauberfléte and performances of Don Giovanni, 
Figaro and Cosi fan tutte. 

Linz. New productions of Die Entfiihrung and Figaro are announced at the 
Landestheater for February and March. 

Vienna. Mozart Cycle at the Staatsoper (for dates, etc., see Summer Festivals, 
page 120). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Prague. The Spring Festival will be specially dedicated to Mozart, and will 
include a new production of Don Giovanni at the National Theatre. 


BULGARIA 
Sofia. The National Opera will stage new productions of Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail and Figaro during the season. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen. The Royal Theatre was scheduled to perform a Mozart cycle 
between January 26 and February 2. Cosi fan tutte, Figaro, Die Zauberfléte and 
Don Giovanni were listed for performance. ; 
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‘Cosi fan tutte’ in Hamburg. Above, Anne Bollinger and Gisela Litz: below, 
‘Di scrivermi, the quintet of farewell. See report on page 100 


Peyer 





‘Idomeneo’ in Munich. 
(Arbace): right, Erika Koth (Ilia) 











; Sabine Tépffer 
Left, Howard Vandenburg (Idomeneo) and Rudolf Wiinzer 


GERMANY 

Recent productions have included: 

Berlin, Stidtische Oper. Le Nozze di Figaro. New production by Carl Ebert, 
conductor, Matthieu Lange; with Elisabeth Griimmer, Lisa Otto, Irene Dalis: 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Karl Kohn, Martin Vantin, Karl Hoppe. See page 99. 

Cologne. Don Giovanni. Revival conducted by Wolfgang van der Nahmer: 
with Walburga Wegner, Trude Eipperle, Else Veith; Heinrich Blasius, Albert 
Weikenmeier, August Griebel. 

Frankfurt. Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. New production by Giinter Roth, 
conductor Felix Prohaska; with Colette Lorand, Hanny Steffek; Kurt Wolinski, 
Hans Bert Dick, Endre Koreh (and Kurt Béhme). 

Hamburg. Cosi fan tutte. New production by Giinther Rennert, conductor 
Josef Keilberth; with Anne Bollinger, Gisela Litz, Erna-Maria Duske; Rudolf 
Schock, Hermann Prey, Theo Herrmann (see News section page 100 for report). 

Munich. Jdomeneo. New production by Heinz Arnold; conductor Robert 
Heger; with Maud Cunitz, Erika K6éth; Howard Vandenburg, Richard Holm, 
Max Proebstl, Rudolf Wiinzer, Georg Wieter. (See News, page 106, for report.) 
From January 24 to 29 a Mozart cycle was due to take place at the Prinzregenten- 
theater: Cosi fan tutte, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, Idomeneo and Die Zauberfléte; the last is a new production, conducted 
by Hans Knappertsbusch and produced by Rudolf Hartmann. 


International Summer Academy, Salzburg. Ernst Urbach, well known as founder 
and Honorary Secretary of the London Opera Club, has been invited to hold a four 
weeks course in singing and interpretation at the Mozarteum from July 20 to 
August 25. 
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More About Vienna 
by Andrew Porter 


I visited Vienna after the excitements of the opening had died down. 
Prices were still erhdhte, and Festival standards still supposed to obtain, but 
Die Bohéme and Der Troubadour had arrived to give the Spielplan a more 
popular slant, and we were back in the familiar Viennese position of not 
knowing until a few days before a performance what opera would be given, 
or until a few hours before it, what singers would sing init. In fact although 
the milieu had changed, it seemed pretty obvious that the management had 
in most cases decided to go on much as if the new Staatsoper am Ring had 
not been built, with the same old décors and productions, or ones so like 
them as to make no significant difference. Mahler, when he assumed 
direction of the Staatsoper in 1897, insisted that ‘one had to think and feel 
every time afresh;’ but Karl BOhm evidently prefers that everything shall 
be just as it has been for the last ten years. There was no dearth of singers 
but almost complete poverty of ideas. There were individual performances 
of merit but no performance that I saw could be deemed a living and total 
recreation of a work of art. 

One can see one reason why the Vienna Oy-era more or less binds itself 
to featureless productions: because of the constantly shifting casts. Such 
things as Frankfurt’s Magic Flute or Stuttgart’s Fidelio or Covent Garden's 
Otello are obviously impossible in a house where different people step into 
the leading roles from one performance to the next. Vienna falls back—at 
any rate in the productions I saw—on ‘tradition,’ but it is dangerously 
close to tradition which Mahler denounced as Sch/lamperei, or slovenliness. 

Before passing to those ‘new’ productions which have not so far been 
noticed in these pages (Wozzeck and Der Rosenkavalier), let me go back 
for a moment over two that have been. Die Meistersinger well illustrates 
the disdain with which Robert Kautsky, chief designer, treats the stage 
resources of the new house. Acts I and II were played in what was basically 
the same set: the sacristy walls of St Catherine’s Church were frescoed with 
a townscape; in Act II these served for the actual town. Mr Heyworth 
reported in last month’s OPERA that Herbert Graf’s production was ‘dis- 
tinguished particularly by the alertness of the interaction of one character 
on another’; by the time I saw it (December 12) it had lost this distinction— 
no doubt because the Eva, Walther, Sachs and Beckmesser were all different. 
With Lisa della Casa a blank, colourless Eva, and Edmond Hurshell a 
promising but as yet lightweight and superficial Sachs (he found little more 
than bonhomie in the role, and could not fill out the climaxes of his mono- 
logues) there was little chance of warming to the opera. But Sebastian 
Feiersinger sang the first act arias in tune (something [ have never heard 
before) and was generally a cut above, though perhaps not very far above, 
the composite all-but-indistinguishable Aldenhoff-Anders-Hopf-Treptow 
Walther that we have had to grow accustomed to. Herr Feiersinger has 
free ringing tones, an easy presence, and wants only finesse. Dd6nch’s 
Beckmesser is too familiar to need comment at this date: his second-act 
exit was roundly applauded, and one realized with some surprise that Wagner 
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had written enough music before Sachs’s next utterance for this not to matter. 
Moralt conducted, dully. 

Fidelio (December 13) brought a surprise in the person of Gertrud Grob- 
Prandl, who :gave a clean, unaffected, classical account of Leonore, with a 
thrilling B flat in the Dungeon Scene that flew like an arrow to its mark. 
She looked plausible, just, and gave distinction to an otherwise disappointing 
evening. SchOffler’s Pizarro lacked bite, Jurinac’s Marzelline seemed to 
have a fit of sulks, and Hollreiser’s conducting, the production and the 
décors were flatly unambitious. When a set can be changed at the touch of 
a button, why play Scene 1 in the prison courtyard?: it makes an 
inappropriate background for the intimacy of ‘Mir ist so wunderbar’. 

Der Rosenkavalier (December 10) and Wozzeck (December 9) were 
essentially Salzburg-Theater an der Wien productions taken over unchanged. 
Roller’s exemplary original Dresden décors for Der Rosenkavalier have been 
worked over by Kautsky; he has spoilt the ceiling of the Marschallin’s 
room (now an unattractive French-mustard coloured cloth). Reining, 
Jurinac, Loose and Weber sang, a standard cast; Kunz’s overfussy Faninal 
was, I believe, a noveliy in Vienna. A good team, in fact, though Reining 
is weak; but their contributions did not amount to a good performance. 
Orchestrally there was the familiar exasperating mixture of fine playing and 
routinier conducting (Moralt). A review of the Wozzeck I saw (Walter 
Berry’s Wozzeck excepted) may be found in operA for November 1951 
(pages 624-7); all that Lord Harewood wrote there about Goltz’s Marie, 
Klein’s Captain, Dénch’s Doctor, Rus’s Apprentice, Schuh’s production 
and Bohm and the Vienna Philharmonic remains applicable. Marie had 
perhaps become more extravagantly whorish than before, and displayed 
new virtuosity in continuing to sing while whirling her quite substantial 
child round her head like an Indian club. Berry’s Wozzeck was interesting: 
well sung, fine-drawn and sensitive, but perhaps a shade too noble and 
poetic—the actor of Wozzeck should probably confine himself to reporting 
and leave compassion to the orchestra. Neher’s settings, known Europe 
over, moved rather more noisily than they do at Covent Garden, and the 
bits did not always fit together on the new stage. 


‘Die Zauberflote’: a report by Christopher Raeburn 

Vienna revived Die Zauberfléte in a so-called Neueinstudierung on 
December 23. The cast with the exception of Dermota as Tamino and 
Klein as Monostatos was that of the recent Decca recording, which meant 
no Seefried, no Kunz, and a Sarastro who bellowed like a bull. The 
production had been brought over bodily from the Theater an der Wien. 
The sets in themselves, based largely on Schinkel’s Berlin designs, have 
been blamed for much, but though they are creased with age and the gauzes 
are torn, they have more atmosphere for the piece than Kokoschka’s 
Salzburg fantasies. The really shameful thing is the production itself. 
Purely from the mechanical view Schikaneder specifies that in this magic 
opera certain characters should suddenly appear. (This can be achieved 
by lighting and gauzes, trap doors or flying apparatus). But these appear- 
ances have been reduced to mere wing entrances and are hopelessly mis- 
timed, so that the Ladies bring the stone, water and padlock before Papageno 
has told his lie; Papagena anticipates Papageno’s request for a drink; and 
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‘Der Rosenkavalier’ in 


Vienna 1955 


Top: Maria Reining as the Marschallin 
and Sena Jurinac as Oktavian in Act I 
Centre: Hilde Gueden as Sophie, Kurt 
Béhme as Ochs, Alfred Poell as Faninal 
in Act Il 
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the three Boys enter far too early during Papageno’s attempted suicide. 
Schikaneder prescribed that the three Ladies should enter and leave by a 
trap door for the second act quintet, as should Papagena as the Old Woman, 
and the Queep of the Night for her second aria. These have now become 
lame entrances. Vienna has boasted so loudly about its wonderful modern 
stage, that one would have expected that they could comply with the stage 
direction of the three Boys flying in. In fact not once was even a trap 
door used! 

The production was for the most part insensitive. The three Boys, who 
should keep their ethereal distance from Papageno, ogle him and join in 
his backchat—a typical instance from a production rightly striving for 
simplicity, but apparently so hurriedly put together again that much of the 
effect is lost through sheer incompetence. Considering how excellent this 
could have been, it is a sorry memorial to Mozart on his bicenfenary. 


News 


Great Britain 


Arts Council Opera Group. The group which tours under the name of “Opera 
for You” was due to give its 500th performance on January 24 at Warminster. 
The repertory this season is Figaro, Cosi fan tutte and Don Pasquale. The artists 
include Doreen Watts, Belva Boroditsky, Silvia Beamish, Edward Byles, Garth 
Stacey, Peter Smith and Douglas Craig. Mr Craig, who has been with the group 
since 1949 and is their producer, has also been the Stage Director of Glyndebourne 
for the last four years. During February and March the Group will be heard at 
Hereford, Ulverston, Keswick, Blackburn, Bradford, Barnsley, Selkirk, Fort William, 
Aberdeen and Forfar. (These are some of the towns due to be visited. Full details 
of the group’s day-to-day activities can be obtained from the Arts Council, St. 
James’s Square, S.W.1). 


. 

America 

New York. The Metropolitan Opera began its 7Ist season on November 14 
with a new production of Offenbach’s Les Contes d°Hoffmann. More in line with 
tradition than last season’s opening—a televised gala mixed-bill that caused some 
doleful shaking of conservative heads—it was also of rather more intrinsic interest. 
But the occasion would have had to be far more brilliant than it promised to be 
or than it was to capture the imagination of the rank-and-file opera enthusiast 
against the competition provided by announcements of plans already under way for 
1956-57. First—just a few days before the opening—came the succinct announce- 
ment that Rudolf Bing had called on Maria Callas in C hicago and engaged her to 
open the season a year from now in Norma. Or, to be quite precise, not quite a 
year from now: the Norma is announced for 1956 is October 29—a date, it might 
be noted, that is extraordinarily early for the Metropolitan, but is only two days 
removed from the date on which Miss Callas opened the Lyric Theatre season in 
Chicago this past fall. That was all; it was enough; the only thing to wonder at 
is that Mr Bing managed to get out of Chicago with a whole skin. Then, a few 
days after the opening, it was announced that 1956-57 would also bring a new pro- 
duction of La Traviata, ever so specifically for Renata Tebaldi, who has never sung 
the role of Violetta in this country. There is, of course, nothing like talk about 
sopranos to distract the mind from loftier thoughts, so the new Les Contes d’ Hoff- 
mann has drawn less concentrated attention than it might have—which may be just 
as well, since it has so far proved rather a disappointment. Its virtues are mild— 
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Sedge Le Blang 
The Doll Scene in ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ at the Metropolitan. Décors by Rolf Gerard. 
Roberta Peters as Olympia 


rather milder, in fact, than those of the far less sumptuous City Center production 
at its best—and even its dubious points are not such as to arouse great excitement. 

Unlike certain other Bing-ordered productions at the Metropolitan—most 
notably, perhaps, the Hoffmannesque Faust of a couple of seasons ago—the new 
Les Contes d’ Hoffmann is not a case of revitalization, or attempted revitalization, 
through visual effects that are new or radical. It is, if anything, visually rather on 
the conservative side, far less radical (or fresh, or imaginative, or whatever word 
one chooses to employ) in design than various European productions appear to be 
from pictures of them: less so, all things considered, than the production at the 
City Center, especially in the Spalanzani act. On their own terms, Rolf Gerard’s 
settings and costumes are good enough to look at, without being for the most part 
especially striking, and they are conventionally well-adapted to the action—except 
the set for Luther's beer-celler, which has to be entered by means of a long and pre- 
cipitous flight of stairs that reach towards the flies at stage left. The chorus en- 
trance down this inc:ine in the Prologue is effective to watch, if extraordinarily 
noisy; but it would scarcely be safe to bet that no legs will be broken before the end 
of the season. However that may be, it is a suitably dark and romanceful base- 
ment, if, like most Hoffmann basements, a little shallow fore-and-aft so as to permit 
the other sets to fit behind it. Spalanzani’s living quarters show signs of budget 
limitations, with only flat painting to establish the scientific nature of the establish- 
ment. The party scene, however, has a sort of elegance, without being breath- 
taking; but here, too, the fantastic is not much in evidence, being largely referable 
to such details as a harp that rolls on unaided when summoned by Cochenille. The 
Venetian décors are handsome enough, again conventionally, and Crespel’s house 
offers the usual chaste counterpoise to them. In sum, these décors are the theatrical 
equivalent of * sensible’ shoes. They are professionally drawn; they work; they 
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Sedge LeBlang 
The Antonia scene in the Metropolitan's ‘Hoffmann’: Lucine Amara as 
Antonia, Martial Singher as Dr Miracle 


fit without rubbing; and, if well cared-for, ought to last for some time. There is 
no particular reason to complain. But, still, they might have been just a /ittle 
bit more imaginative without hurting anything or anyone. 

Somewhat the same thing could be said of Cyril Ritchard’s staging. He seems 
to have no special convictions about the opera or the characters in it. By starting 
from scratch, presumably, with no known prior professional experience of the 
work, he had reached, by the time the curtain rose, just about the minimal con- 
clusions that would have served as starting points for a director familiar with it 
and with the various notions that have motivated (for better or worse) other com- 
petent directors in the past. Since he was working with a cast only two of whose 
members (Martial Singher and the veteran Alessio de Paolis, who was brought 
into the production to take over his old, familiar duties in the secondary tenor roles 
when Charles Anthony, who had been announced, was withdrawn during rehearsals) 
had sung in Les Contes d’ Hoffmann before, the production ended by looking pretty 
much like any reasonable production would—only, you might say, less so. With 
the work done in its standard repertoire form—no Muse, and Giulietta placed as 
the middle one of the three loves—the lines of action were clear enough, on the 
whole, but there was not much sharpness of detail, not much clarification on the 
sub-level of symbolic relationships. 

Nor was the musical aspect much nearer to an—any—ideal. For one main 
thing, Pierre Monteux’s conducting style, so admirably effective in Faust and in 
Manon in recent seasons, seemed much less well-suited to Hoffmann. What had 
been admirable breadth and lyric flow in those scores seemed slackness and diffuse- 
ness in this. The orchestra played well for him, and in the pages best suited to his 
benevolently laissez-faire policy—Antonia’s music, for example—the effect was 
lovely indeed. But there was a lack of keenness of attack, a want of crispness about 
the reading as a whole; and the score, which can be so marvellous when it is really 
well done, came to life only from time to time, and then rather sleepily. 
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Not surprisingly, the two most controlled and satisfying performances all through 
the evening were those of Martial Singher, in all four bass-or-baritone roles, and 
Alessio de Paolis, in the three tenor roles of Cochenille, Pitichinaccio (a marvel- 
lously repulsive bit), and Frantz (perhaps a little close to type-casting in view of the 
old gentleman’s vocal resources nowadays, but still the characterization of a splendid 
artist). For a passed-Pelléas, Mr Singher, whose voice has darkened noticeably 
in recent seasons, managed the bass parts with astonishing weight and resonance, 
and his handling of the text was magnificent. Of the bass three, his Lindorf was 
perhaps the best, for Lindorf is a man of substance and at least superficially a 
gentleman. His Coppelius was good in many positive ways, but lacking in the 
last flourish of crackbrained dishevellment that makes Carlton Gauld’s City Center 
characterization so telling; nor did his Miracle have the same completeness of 
integration between the utterly fantastic and the diabolistic as does Mr Gauld’s, 
although he managed the notes with greater aplomb. But Mr Singher’s Dapper- 
tutto was very fine indeed (granting that the aria was put down), with a sort of slimy 
elegance that was marvellous to watch. As Hoffmann, Richard Tucker, pointing 
the tone well and producing more and better sustained mezza-voce singing than is 
his custom to do, was conscientious, if not impeccable, about stylistic matters, but 
never really managed to create the illusion of being youthful, romantic, or (least 
of all), a poet; his would have to be put down as a very good try, but not a success 
of a positive sort. Apart from Mr De Paolis, the men in the vital secondary roles 
were no better than passable by any save the most generously ordinary standards. 
Paul Franke sounded well as Spalanzani, and he rushed about very actively— 
but not to much purpose, since he seemed too witless to have invented so much as a 
nutcracker. Clifford Harvuot was an oddly clean-cut young man as Schlemil 
and, Norman Scott a run-of-the-mill Crespel, with Lawrence Davidson as Luther, 
James McCracken as Nathanael, and Calvin Marsh as Hermann. 

Among the ladies, the most attractive singing came from Lucine Amara, as 
Antonia; it is a part that lies in the very loveliest part of her voice, and also one 
that is well within her emotional grasp, and she made the most of it. Roberta Peters 
looked very pretty as Olympia and sang cleanly and mostly with good tone. But 
she missed the over-gloss of artificiality that can make the doll aria a pleasant joke 
as well as a good show-piece, and (as most singers in the role do not) she did not 
manage to project much visual doll-illusion, either. As Giulietta, Risé Stevens 
looked, pictorially, quite reasonably as the character ought; but in making sure 
that she did not unbend too far she did not unbend enough, and ended by seeming 
simply cold and aloof rather than self-confidently voluptuous. She sang securely, 
but not with very attractive tone. Mildred Miller's Nicklausse seemed, visually, 
an odd companion for Mr Tucker’s Hoffmann, and she miscalculated her vocaliza- 
tion of the part by much too wide a margin for comfort, pushing her low tones 
badly out of focus and drifting off pitch more than once or twice. 

All told, the basic physical materials for a decent, or at least freshly-painted, 
Les Contes d’ Hoffmann are now owned by the Metropolitan; but in staging and 
musical realization the company still has a way to go before the production is truly 
worthy of the reputation of the house. 

After a two-day rest, the company plunged into the repertory, with presentations 
of Rigoletto (Roberta Peters, Jan Peerce, Leonard Warren), Lohengrin (in which 
Hermann Uhde made his début here as Telramund, with Eleanor Steber, Brian 
Sullivan and Otto Edelmann as the King), Aida (in which the young Italian tenor 
Mario Ortica made his début as Radames, with Renata Tebaldi; Blanche Thebom, 
then Elena Nikolaidi; and Ettore Bastianini); Carmen (Stevens, Tucker, Frank 
Guarrera), Un Ballo in Maschera(Zinka Milanov, Roberta Peters, Marian Anderson, 
Jan Peerce, and Robert Merrill), and Cosi Fan Tutte (Steber, Patrice Munsel, 
Thebom, Cesare Valletti, Guarrera, John Brownlee). Fausto Cleva has had charge 
of the Italian works, except for Ballo, which is again conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, with Fritz Stiedry conducting Cosi and Lohengrin, and Max Rudolf 
Carmen. James Hinton, Jnr 

Mr Bing plans to present each of his three prima donnas in a special revival. 
In addition to the Callas Norma and Tebaldi Traviata mentioned above, he has 
scheduled a new production of Ernani with Zinka Milanov, conducted by Mitro- 
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The finale of Rolf Liebermann’s new 
opera, ‘The School for Wives, at 
Louisville, Kentucky a 


Cincinnati. The May Festival will 
feature the American premiére of 
Britten’s Gloriana. This is scheduled for 
May 8 and will be conducted by Josef 
Krips with Inge Borkh as Queen 
Elizabeth and Eugene Conley as Essex. 


Louisville. The School for Wives by 
the Swiss composer Rolf Liebermann is 
an important addition to the opera 
repertory. Commissioned under the 
remarkable Louisville Orchestra Com- 
missioning Project, its premiére in early 
December was a triumph for the com- 
poser, and for the conductor and stage 
director Moritz Bomhard. 

The librettist, Heinrich Strobel, has 
retained the framework of Moliére’s 
comedy L’Ecole des Femmes, adding 
several touches and a number of gags of his own. Both he and the English adaptor, 
Elisabeth Montagu, have captured the spirit of Moliére to perfection. And 
Liebermann, sometimes a twelve-note composer, has quite fittingly employed 
an outspokenly tonal style that does not shun major and minor triads. 
Yet this opera is no less ‘modern’ than his previous works, for the traditional 
harmonic devices he employs are given new meaning in their own context. What 
might have been a stylistic mixture of alternately consonant and dissonant passages 
is in fact no mixture at all: it betrays consistently Liebermann’s personal signature. 

The score is marked by a lucidity of form and a translucency of texture that are 
entirely in keeping with the subject matter. The orchestration (a relatively small 
orchestra is called for) is masterful, allowing the voices to be heard at all times. And 
the vocal writing is effective in the best sense of the word. The singers have melodies 
of great charm and others of real beauty. The School for Wives employs many 
tried and true devices of opera since Mozart, including arias and concerted numbers 
in the grand manner, albeit on a reduced scale. Yet it is never hackneyed, much 
less boring. It carries the listener from beginning to end by the wealth of musical 
invention and by the directness of the musical utterance. There is no obscurism 
and no constructivism in this work. There is only music. It is small wonder, then, 
that the Louisville audience gave this new work and its composer an ovation. 
Here at last is a thoroughly modern opera that is accessible to a wide audience. 
Even those to whom Moliére is no more than a name are swept along by the freshness 
and vitality of this music. 

The performance was worthy of the work itself. The Louisville Symphony 
Orchestra and the singers (all of them local) gave their best—and it was very good 
indeed. Audrey Nossaman (Agnes), William Pickett (Arnolphe), Monas Harlan 
(Horace) and Robert Fischer (Poquelin) were outstanding. But the chief credit 
goes to Moritz Bomhard. As conductor he was superb, creating a sense of con- 
tinuity and moulding an overall melodic line that never once sagged; and as stage 
director he worked the miracle of creating the authentic atmosphere of Moliére 
with a cast that had never seen a play of Moliére on the stage. Everett Helm 





San Francisco. A season by the Cosmopolitan Opera Company is announced for 
February and early March at the War Memorial Opera House. The opening opera 
will be La Bohéme with Bidu Sayao, Yola Casselle, Barry Morell and Richard 
Torigi. Other works to be given include Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia, La Traviata, Carmen and Madama Butterfly. Other artists engaged 
include Eva Likova, Virginia MacWatters, Herva Nelli, Regina Resnik, Camilla 
Williams; Salvatore Baccaloni, Kurt Baum, Cesare Bardelli, David Cunningham, 
Giulio Cari, and Robert Rounseville. Carlo Moresco is the conductor and Glynn 
Ross the producer 
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Australia 


Sydney. By the time the J. C. Williamson Italian Opera Company had reached 
Sydney (see OPERA, September 1955), the group had merged into a smoothly working 
ensemble under the vigorous leadership of its conductor-in-chief Ottavio Ziino and 
the versatile direction of producer Bruno Nofri. The company, however, was by 
no means a representative group of singers measured by average Italian operatic 
standards. Some of them were inexperienced beginners, others long past their 
prime. Apart from two Australians, tenor Kenneth Neate and baritone John Shaw, 
who both figured prominently among their Italian colleagues, only three members, 
Gabriella Tucci (lyric soprano), Umberto Borsd (tenor) and Salvatore Catania (bass) 
fulfilled without critical reservations the artistic demands commonly associated with 
first-class operatic singing. Nevertheless, Sydneyites, and especially the large and 
at times rather vocal Italian community, seemed to enjoy the full-throated and hearty 
singing immensely and the whole season was exceedingly well patronized. 

The New South Wales State Government, after protracted argument and delibera- 
tion. has at long last decided to build Sydney’s new Opera House exactly on the spot 
which Sir Eugene Goossens had suggested as the only possible one some eight years 
ago. An open international competition for the design of the building will be 
launched early next year. Two Australian assessors, one from the United Kingdom 
and another from America will be appointed to award the three cash prizes of £5,000, 
£2,000, and £1,000. Sir Eugene Goossens and Hugh Hunt, executive officer of the 
Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust, have been inyited to advise the assessors on 
functional aspects of the design. It is expected that a decision on the design will 
be made within twelve months. The exact terms of the competition will be forwarded 
to OPERA as soon as they are available. Wolfgang Wagner 


7 
Belgium 

Ghent. The season started with a revival of Les Huguenots, not given there 
since 1929. This inaugurated a new direction, that of Constant Meillander, who 
succeeds Vina Bovy. Performances of Les Huguenots are rare, and the invariable 
reason given for this unjust neglect is that there are no adequate singers to perform 
it. Of course this is sheer nonsense. There are other operas which ought to dis- 
appear for the same reason. Obviously the world possesses only half a dozen 
first-rate Isoldes (if that) and no more than three of four Tristans. To have two 
together is a first-rate event, and yet Tristan is regularly performed in every third- 
rate German provincial town! It is high time that Meyerbeer should be redis- 
covered. If he is, it will be exactly as with Rossini: the singers will follow in the 
wake of the renaissance! 

Les Huguenots needs a strong cast of seven stars. A small theatre like Ghent had 
no less than three outstanding singers and two adequate ones, which is far above 
average. There was above all the fine Raoul of Guy Fouché, now without question 
the best tenor in France, with an easy top-register which revels in D flats and even 
D’s. Basically a demi-caractére, his voice still lacked the authentic heroic ring 
for Meyerbeer (he is more a Faust than a Raoul) but he is developing in the right 
direction, and within a year or two he should be the tenor for a potential Meyerbeer/ 
Halévy/French Rossini revival. Opposite him was the perfect Valentine of Huberte 
Vécray, of the Monnaie, a real fa/con*, with a huge voice, and an easy and generous 
top-register. The third star was the De Nevers of that superb artist Jean Laffont, 
whom I[ had last seen as Sancho Pancha. Adequate were the Urbain, and the Marcel! 
of a young bass Félix Gibant, who is still too immature to realize all the possibilities 
of this part but whose voice is undeniably a basso profondo. _ On the debit side 
were a shrill and rather frayed Queen and a wobbly Saint-Bris, and especially 
insecure and apathetic direction by old Maurice De Préter. 

To witness Les Huguenots in this theatre is a rare experience. The same opera opened 
some ninety years ago, and it still looks exactly the same. It is perhaps the only 
theatre in the world where the dressing rooms are situated not behind the stage, but 
all on the right side of it, as there is a canal right behind the stage. The production 
was unexpectedly lavish, and it should be noted that the fifth act, usually omitted, 





*Term for a dramatic soprano, perpetuating the name of Cornélie Falcon (1812-1897), the original 
Valentine in Les Huguenots and Rachelin La Juive. 
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was performed, thus making nonsense of the excuse that the opera is too long 
(in fairness I must add they had cut the Rataplan chorus in the third act). The 
stage sets were attractive and stylish, and I was amazed to learn that many, if not 
most, of the props and décors dated from. . . the original production of 1868, still 
doing service! Somehow I feel that this is the right way to do Meyerbeer: just sing 
him as well as fossible, and never mind trying to bring him up to date. 

In Brussels | attended an Hérodiade, as this opera had received its world premiére 
in the same building of La Monnaie. Here again the work was performed in the 
right spirit and authentic style. The similarity with Meyerbeer was apparent, and 
it is regrettable that the libretto of this opera is so utterly ridiculous that the positive 
musical qualities of the score are sometimes obscured. The star of the evening was 
Rita Gorr, who displayed a huge contralto in the title role. I never understood why 
Massenet called his opera Hérodiade instead of Salomé, but in this case his choice 
was justified, especially as the French Salomé of Suzanne Sarocca was only optically 
enjoyable. The new tenor Botiaux was a passable Jean; the always excellent 
and interesting Gilbert Dubuc sang Hérode much as Renaud used to do, and the 
bass Ghislain was a noble Phanuel. Despite all its shortcomings I greatly preferred 
this biblical opera to Milhaud’s David, which received its French-language premiére 
in the same house a few weeks before. It is interminably long (thirteen scenes which 
should be called acts), insufferably pompous and ambitious and execrably tedious 
It was not helped much by a static production, and a loud chorus situated above the 
orchestra and in the proscenium boxes, dressed in overalls and other informal 
attire. Musically the opera was done justice by an enormous cast, in which Gilbert 
Dubuc again gained laurels in the title role (he is on the stage in twelve out of the 
thirteen acts, and even has to dance in one of them!). 

I tested another Monna Vanna of Février, with almost the same cast as last year, 
and found that on second hearing this work was even better than I had first thought. 
The first act especially is forceful and interesting. and though overlong, the great 
duet of the second is one of the highlights in modern French opera. One wonders 
why this opera has never caught on outside France and Belgium. 

Finally I attended the farewell night of the tenor André Burdino, as Don José 
in Carmen. After a brilliant career, which took him to Chicago, Covent Garden, 
the Opéra Comique, all the important Italian theatres and elsewhere, Burdino wanted 
to take his leave in the theatre where in 1919 he had made his début: the Monnaie. 
Remembering Melba’s faréwell, and descriptions of other such occasions, I went 
with certain illusions, to have them shattered to atoms. Neither programme nor 
posters revealed the fact that this was a farewell performance. The ignorant public 
was lukewarm. Carmen herself was from Antwerp, and a mediocre one, and 
Micaéla was worse. The opera itself had not been given in over a year, and was 
obviously produced without any rehearsal, and conducted (I almost wrote ‘led 
astray’) by a young conductor who directed with his head in the score, and with a 
fine disregard for all the horrors that took place on the stage. To crown everything 
I found that a// the intermezzi were cut. So was two-thirds of the opening chorus 
in Act III (including “Notre métier est bon’, probably because the conductor's 
wasn’t), and the whole opening chorus of Act IV and practically all of the march. 
There was not a flower for Burdino, nor a speech, nor anything! Moral: never take 
your farewell in Brussels. Leo Riemens 


Eire 

The Wexford Festival (November 1955) presented Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz and 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. Phrases in brackets below are from a sprightly Dublin 
correspondent’s report. Der Wildschiitz was given with Max Proebstl as Baculus 
(‘sang splendidly but was a continental clown with a handkerchief hanging from 
the back of his trousers, the sort of impersonation which would have sent Lortzing 
into a paddy’), and Elisabeth Lindermeier as the Baroness (‘glorying in the music 
to such an extent that after one duet her eyes were wet with tears from the exaltation 
of the singing’). Manon Lescaut was given with Esther Réthy (‘too much a lady of 
the Empire and not enough a lady of the streets’), Salvatore Puma as Des Grieux 
(‘can roam the top register with some vigour’), and Marko Rothmiiller as Lescaut 
(‘played on the lower notes like a viol. . . looking a little a water-spaniel in some 
of his sad moments’). Kevin Miller brought , anache to the part of Edmondo, the 
second tenor. Décors were by Peter Rice, and production by Anthony Besch. 
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France 

Bordeaux. Events at the Grand Théatre during November and December in- 
cluded performances of L’ Aiglon (Honegger-Ibert) with Geori Boué, Roger Bourdin 
and Henry Etcheverry, Carmen with Suzanne Juyol in the title role, La Traviata 
with Janine Micheau and Lakmé with Mado Robin. 


Germany 


Berlin. The authors of the programme for the Staatsoper’s new Wozzeck (like all 
programmes at the new Staatsoper, it is a collector’s piece) have a hard time de- 
fending the choice of a work which certainly has nothing whatever to do with 
social realism. They emphasize the social criticism contained in the libretto and 
the general humanitarian idea behind Berg’s music. Fortunately the production, 
first given on December 14, the 30th anniversary of the premiére at the old Staat- 
soper, did not overstate this social-critical trend, but interpreted the tragedy of 
the poor wretch in all its complexity and—the Doctor apart—without cheap cari- 
cature. It is Werner Kelch’s best production to date. The excellent sets are by 
Hainer Hill, who is one of the strongest assets of the Staatsoper staff (the whole 
town is talking about his designs for Fidelio and Gayaneh.) Johannes Schiiler, who 
conducted the first provincial performance of Wozzeck in 1929 at Oldenburg and 
who was also in charge of the recent Hanover production, co-ordinated stage and 
pit with the uttermost accuracy. 

Kurt Rehm’s Wozzeck is doomed from the very beginning—a nightmarish 
figure; vocally one could imagine a more differentiated approach—but this is to 
touch the crucial point of the Staatsoper situation: its dearth of top-rank voices. 
In the Wozzeck cast only Gerhard Stolze can be excluded from this statement. 
He sung the Captain so that one pricked up one’s ears: his is a ringing tenor of 
body and substance. Giinther Treptow as the Drum Major and Heinrich Pflanzl 
as the Doctor managed quite well with their roles (apart from the misconceived 
direction of Pflanzl’s part), and the smaller parts were on the whole adequately 
cast. If I was little moved by Sigrid Ekkehard as Marie, it was because she possesses 
one of those run-of-the-mill voices without beauty or personal radiation, so that 
one forgets about it although one still listens. The same colourness marks her 
acting: one just does not care about what she is doing. Horst Koegler 

After Ebert’s exquisite production of Cosi fan tutte the ‘ new’ Marriage of Figaro 
at the Stadtische Oper is a more conventional affair, though it, too, offers a wealth 
of those musico-directorial touches which only a producer of Ebert’s calibre can 

contrive. Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s sets were not entirely convincing. Matthieu 
Lange was the guest conductor, and while he elicited pure and on the whole accurate 
and crisp playing from the orchestra, there were occasional stretches where the 
tension relaxed considerably. Taken as a whole, the performance would gain 
from some extra polish, but there is much to be admired in the individual per- 
formances. Elisabeth Griimmer is a lovely Countess, singing a bit off-pitch at 
times, but with wonderful confidence. Rita Streich as Susanna grows gradually 
and steadily into a part which exhibits mercilessly the feebleness of her middle 
register, and Lisa Otto is a truly captivating Cherubino (how delicately she handles 
the piano reprise of ‘ Voi, che sapete’), though perhaps not buoyant enough. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau is a heavy, stolid, dominating Almaviva, Martin Vantin 
an unconventional Basilio. The Figaro, Karl Kohn, comes from Diisseldorf— 
a young, very promising singer and splendid actor. Horst Koegler 


Cassel. Einem’s Dantons Tod conducted by Paul Schmitz and La Forza del 
Destino conducted by Willy Krauss have been added to the repertory of the 
Staatstheater. 

Dessau. The most recent new production at the Landestheater was D’Albert’s 
Tiefland, conducted by Ernst Albrecht, with Vilma Fichtmiiller, Horst Wolf and 
Kurt Uhlig in the leading roles. 

Dresden. Mozart’s Lucio Silla had to wait 183 years for its German premiére, 
which seems incredible, for the action concerns real human conflicts and the music 
far surpasses the trifling social compositions of its time (1772). Lucio Silla is far 
removed from Bastien und Bastienne: on the contrary, one recognizes the future 
Mozart, even at times the mature master of Dun Giovanni and Die Zauberflote. 
For the Dresden performance (see photograph on page 18 of last month’s OPERA), 
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Erich Geiger made a new translation and struck out several arias (significantly, 
those that were most applauded at the original Milan premiére). Some recitatives 
were rearranged, the text was enlarged in those places where a singer has to repeat 
two sentences for pages on end, and some of the castrato decoration was removed, 
so that the roles could be undertaken without too much difficulty by present-day 
tenors. The opera was presented with care and love. Erich Geiger also produced; 
the conductor “was Rudolf Neuhaus, and the cast was led by Ruth Glowa-Burk- 
hardt and Karl-Heinz Thomann. Gottfried Schmiedel 

Diisseldorf. Kurt Weill’s American opera Street Scene (after the Pulitzer Prize 
play by Elmer Rice, with lyrics by Langston Hughes), a work which paved the way 
for opera on Broadway, was recently introduced to Europe. It deals with the life 
of persons inhabiting a house in up-town New York—crowded with a mixed bunch 
of people of different origin, different jobs and different interests—all ordinary, 
plain types with a lot of children. Nothing especially noteworthy happens, even 
the murder of Mrs Maurrant, who is killed by her husband for infidelity, is quickly 
forgotten after the first tumult has been settled, and the whole work closes with 
the same song on which the curtain had parted for the first time: * Ain’t it awful, 
the heat!” 

Weill’s music derives from musical comedy (the only possible starting-point for 
an unmistakably American operatic idiom—the process i$ somewhat similar to the 
development of the French opéra comique). It is always tuneful (without becoming 
cheap), rhythmically energetic, harmonically neatly constructed, and skilfully 
orchestrated, and its popular appeal was not even questioned by those critics who 
complained that this was no longer the composer of the Dreigroschenoper. There 
is neither the genial amateurishness of Gershwin nor the pretentiousness of Menotti 
Street Scene is a straight, simple and direct opera, perhaps a secret declaration of 
love to New York. 

The Diisseldorf performance, conducted exuberantly by Eugen Szenkar, was 
musically much better than anybody expected: Hanna Ludwig and Randolph 
Symonette sung the leads (better than their Broadway predecessors on the Columbia 
recording), and none of the forty-odd roles of the work could be said to have been 
miscast. The thoroughly New Yorkish set was by C aspar Neher. Scenically the 
proceedings were less satisfying. Friedrich Schramm misunderstood many of the 
special points of the work (for instance the blues of the Negro janitor, the duet 
of the two young lovers, the children’s chorus, and the whole of the end), and 
offered instead European operetta clichés. In this respect Street Scene suffered 
inevitably from the comparison with the production of Porgy and Bess which could 
be seen at about the same time in Western Germany. Horst Koegler 

Essen. Hans Hartleb, recently appointed chief producer next season at Frank- 
furt, produced Orff’s Antigonae with Paula Brivkalne in the title role and Julius 
Jiillich as Kreon. Gustav K6nig was the conductor and the scenery and costumes 
were by Alfred Siercke. 

Frankfurt. Felix Prohaska conducted some performances of Tristan und Isolde 
with Aga Joesten and Wolfgang Windgassen, Hanna Ludwig as Brangine, Rudolf 
Gonszar as Kurwenal and Endré Koreh as Marke. 

Hagen. The season at the Stadtische Theater, where Hermann Werner is In- 
tendant and Berthold Lehmann musical director, opened with a new production of 
Fidelio with Ingrid Steger and Helmut Melchert. The repertory includes Der 
Waffenschmied, Simon Boccanegra, Angélique, Die Zauberfléte, Manon Lescaut, 
Siegfried and Gétterddmmerung. 

Hamburg. Cosi fan tutte, the first new production of the Hamburg State Opera 
after the strains of the festival week, provided an answer to an important question: 
how would a small-scale work fare in the new auditorium? The result was encourag- 
ing. In the bright acoustics everything came over clearly, and Alfred Siercke’s 
stylized rococo sets did not seem out of place in the modern building. Rennert’s 
production followed the same lines as those of the one he offered us five years ago 
on the small stage. It is especially successful in its quick pace. There is no waiting 
between the different scenes, because some of the action is brought forward to the 
foot lights while behind a coloured curtain the new scene is prepared. Rennert’s 
production is highly inventive and most assured, though even this great producer 
did not always evade the fundamental danger of destroying Mozart's subtle 
musical effects by too much agitation and comedy. Rennert overdid several scenes 
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on these lines, but on the other hand he compensated us more often by movements 
and groupings which were completely in accord with the music and the serenity 
of this wonderful work. 

The announcement that Joseph Keilberth was to conduct Cosi fan tutte had come 
as a surprise. But the Bayreuth conductor was a great success with Mozart. He 
handled the score with the greatest delicacy, and restrained the orchestra to the most 
tender accompaniment, so much so that one sometimes longed for more direct 
playing. But the total effect of his restraint, combined with well calculated tempi, 
was most beautiful. In fact, Keilberth was the singers’ servant, and the vocal result 
was highly convincing. There was a brilliant cast with well balanced voices which 
made a perfect ensemble. On the female side Anne Bollinger (Fiordiligi) and 
Gisela Litz (Dorabella) gave clear evidence of their vocal progress, while Erna- 
Maria Duske as Despina had a brilliant début in Hamburg. The voices of Rudolf 
Schock (Ferrando) and Hermann Prey (Guglielmo) were perfectly blended, and 
Theo Hermann was Alfonso once again proved his competent artistry. The in- 
describable beauty and artistic perfection of Cosi fan tutte was clearly revealed in 
this performance. (This production is illustrated on page 87). 

For several years Verdi’s Don Carlos provided us with the finest overall vocal 
achievement of the Hamburg Opera. We got most dramatic performances from 
a team of high-powered singers (Wasserthal, Médl, Schock, Metternich, Frick, 
Herrmann) under a passionate conductor (Ludwig). After its revival in the new 
house Car/os has been taken over by a completely new team of singers, and though 
Rennert’s production has remained essentially the same, the performance has greatly 
changed its character. Gone is the enormous impact and drive, the overwhelming 
power and intensity. The new Car/os is a quieter one. Albert Bittner does not 
take the grim view of the drama that Ludwig did. He does not excel in dramatic 
clashes and glowing colours, but dwells on the lyrical beauties of Verdi's music, 
caressing its phrases and sometimes dragging the pace. Among the singers Her- 
mann Prey had a triumphant début as Rodrigo. In this young artist we have a real 
‘Italian’ baritone, with a beautiful voice, natural acting capacity and great intelli- 
gence. Arnold van Mill, who during the last few months has become one of the 
main vocal supports of the company, is a superb Philip, though he is definitely 
on the lyrical side. James Pease as the Inquisitor was effective, though never more. 
With Anne Bollinger the part of Elizabeth now had the youthful voice exactly fitting 
to it. It is amazing how this singer has developed during the last two years. 
As Eboli, Helga Pilarczyk is most expressive. There is the usual trouble with the 
tenor; the Yugoslav Ratko Delorko is vocally too feeble for the part of Carlos. 
On the credit side we can note that his voice did not sound unpleasant, and that here 
finally was a tenor working intelligently with his limited vocal material. 

Wolfgang Nolter 

Three Wagner operas are scheduled for production in the near future, Der 
fliegende Holldnder, produced by Georg Hartmann, with scenery and costumes by 
Dominik Hartmann and conducted by Leopold Ludwig, and Das Rheingold and 
Die Walkiire, which will mark the beginning of the first Ring in Hamburg since the 
war, produced by Giinther Rennert, with scenery and costumes by Helmut Jiirgens, 
and conducted by Ludwig. 

Hanover. The Landestheater has been tastefully restored within since the war 
and with its combination of grace and utility presented a more impressive spectacle 
than did Die Walkiire, which marked the state of The Ring on the night of my visit. 
Bayreuth stage technique has not far to travel to Hanover, and sure enough the 
floor of Hunding’s hut resembled the upturned saucer which no longer provokes 
comment. Further to prevent our imaginations taking us cosily into the hut we 
had to see it in section, as though cut across bya saw. Presumably this was to show 
us the roof and the ash growing through it, the total effect being that of a shack 
built on a sloping, uneven floor with one end open to the weather. The setting for 
Act II suggested the grey top of an enormous school globe into which steps had been 
carved symmetrically to assist progress across a bleak terrain which turned out to 
be as dangerous as it looked: Briinnhilde once came within a bar of tripping into 
the mid-stage crater, and Wotan was not the only deity whose only means of pre- 
serving dignity was to gaze at his feet. The effect of solitary height which the set 
so well suggested was in fact so physical a reality that the climax of the drama on- 
stage was quite spoiled: Wotan lashing his steeds across heaven to intervene in 
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The Carl Orff double-billat Munich. Above,*Carmina Burana’: below, * Die Kluge’, 
with Keith Engen and Elisabeth Lindermeier. Designs by Helmut Jiirgens 


the Hunding-Siegmund duel was undoubtedly what the orchestra conceived to be 
happening above their heads; but in fact Wotan’s arduous ascent from the depths 
of back-stage reduced his furious appearance to a sedate coming—and that with the 
suggestion of a puff. One felt that the brilliantly-timed fork of lightning did more 
to finish Siegmund than the lunge of Hunding’s god-driven shaft. The duel itself 
was crude and excessively noisy, but convention and a natural delight in the ludicrous 
can take care of all that—and a great deal more. In fact one wonders whether the 


compromise between reality and suggestion is really worthwhile. Nothung has to 
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be drawn from the tree and the duel has to be fought; later on Nothung must be 
forged anew, and last of all the Gibichungs’ pillars must crumble. Why then the 
puppets and the geometrical shapes and the everlasting darkness? The Ring is n-t so 
monstrous that it cannot stand a little more monstros'ty, and further, what point 
in heaping mpre unreality upon what is already unreal? Let the Rhinemaidens 
swim again, let us hear a roaring bear, give the Wood Bird a forest to sing in, 

et cetera ad infinitum. The rest of the world may not agree, but at least the sound 
and lighting experts would be better employed suggesting horses, chariots, and 
dragons than in shaking thunder-sheets and shedding darkness. 

To return to this particular Die Walkiire, the finest singing of the evening came 
from Sieglinde (Herta Wilfert) who revealed an extraordinary range of colour and 
compass with a fine tone to match. Her brainstorms in the second act and her 
exit in the third provided the two glories of the evening. There were no others. 
Briinnhilde (Paula Baumann, a well-known guest from Karlsruhe) seemed ill at 
ease as a Valkyrie in the dizzy heights and better pleased eye and ear when she 
descended to plead for her sins. Then her subtle inflections were heard to good 
effect and her phrases took poignant shape—one expecially remembered her last 
plea to Wotan. The Frankfurt Opera provided Siegmynd in Wilhelm Ernest, who 
was unfortunate to find himself less mated to than dominated by his sister Sieglinde. 
He had no sins to hide: he hid his voice instead and seemed a shy specimen of 
Walsung. Wotan (Condi Siegmund) must not be forgiven for singing noticeably 
flat during his farewell to Briinnhilde. Generally his phrases were godlike and 
broad and—in Act IIl—his tone rich and sonorous, but no Wotan should even 
consider putting his daughter to sleep unless he can produce a voice as warm as 
Loge’s flames. 

Johannes Schiiler conducted a large orchestra with a vigour remarkable both for 
his years and for its own intermittent appearances—generally at the beginning and 
end of the acts. For the rest, he was content to let the orchestra speak for itself, 
which is not likely to happen often with coherence in acts of ninety minutes. From 
the point of view of Wagnerian sound the strings and woodwind were first rate; 
but the brass was not always quite sure what was expected of it—there was one 
wickedly false entry in Act I which mercifully Siegmund seemed not to notice, and the 
sword motif came more than once from an unusually lyrical trumpet. J. N. McKee 


Kiel. On December 25 Rudolf Bockelmann was due to make an appearance as 
Hans Sachs. 

Munich. /domeneo was the obvious first choice for the Mozart Bicentenary 
celebrations in Munich. The opera was commissioned by Kurfiirst Karl Theodor 
for the carnival season of 1781, and first performed there, with Mozart conducting, 
on January 29. According to contemporary reports the opera made a great effect, 
and impressed especially all ‘connoisseurs’. One could not say the same of the new 
Munich performance. Neither production nor singing was good enough, nor 
were the cheap, tricky sets: cardboard pillars moved into different positions for 
each scene. Although Heinz Arnold’s chorus groupings were lovely, he gave little 
help to the soloists, who walked across the vast pillar-planted stage like children 
lost in a wood, and came up to the footlights only for the arias. Howard Vanden- 
burg (Idomeneo), Maud Cunitz (Elettra), Max Prébstl (High Priest) and Rudolf 
Wiintzer (Arbace) did not reach their usual standards. Erika K6th (Ilia) was the 
star of the evening, singing with indescribable beauty. The duet with Idamante 
(Richard Holm, very stylish and cultivated) was breath-taking in its pianissimi 
and broadly flowing climaxes. Robert Heger conducted, and his edition of the 
opera was used. (The production is illustrated on pages 86 and 88). Ruth Uebel 


Nuremberg. A new production of Der fliegende Holldnder was recently given 
with Arthur Bard in the title role, Hildegard Jonas as Senta, Ernst Wiemann as 
Daland, Hendrik Drost as Erik and Josef Traxel as the Steuermann. Max Loy 
was the conductor and Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender the producer. 

Oldenburg. To produce an opera for the sake of half an act is playing with the 
box office, but Auber’s Fra Diavolo (1830) is well worth the risk. The first half of 
Act II can easily stand comparison with anything in nineteenth-century comic 
opera, and in fact amounts to genius. To explain: Zerline, prettiest of French 
innkeepers’ daughters, is propelling two English tourists (Lord and Lady Cock- 
burn) into their bedroom for the night, which affords Auber the opportunity to 
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write a delicious trio containing one of the loveliest turns of phrase music has to 
offer. This is lyricism broadly expanded beyond Auber’s usual square sweetness, 
and there is more to follow. Zerline is next to retire, and to accompany her un- 
dressing (there is properly a great deal to take off) she sings of her lover in another 
Auber creation of effortless charm. To cap everything, as she kneels to pray she 
crosses herself to a clarinet figure which might have come out of Till Eulenspiegel: 
a few notes to suggest the gay serenity of a sweet young thing who likes to confide 
in Heaven, albeit with one eye on the blankets; and as she sings Amen (and offers 
an after-thought from beneath the eiderdown) we are taken straight into the 
atmosphere of Gerontius. A most remarkable few minutes. 

For the rest, the music goes well with tapping toes and a box of chocolates, 
but not to the exclusion of a decidedly original Auber vein which is most noticeable 
in his placid acceptance of one key—even one chord—for a leisurely span of time. 
But he is manifestly not out for contrived effect, if one can accept the combination 
of trumpet, side drum and triangle as a fair musical distortion of the military who 
are never far away. Nor is he afraid to borrow from Rossini and Weber when his 
own muse deserts him, although a comparison of the scores of Fra Diavolo and The 
Gondoliers will leave nobody in doubt that Auber gave far more than he got. 

Eugéne Scribe’s libretto centres round the machinations of Fra Diavolo—lItaly’s 
Dick Turpin—who is far more concerned with stealing love than lockets and at 
the last is firmly tied up with rope in good time for everyone to claim his capture. 
There is also Lorenzo, hero-lover and Captain of the Guard, a pretty girl (Zerline), 
and two comic bandit-tramps to tickle the producer’s imagination, besides milord 
and milady. Lorenzo embodies the opera’s one real weakness: although as hero 
and lover he wins promotion, the reward and the hand of the innkeeper’s daughter, 
not once has he either his girl or the stage to himself to reflect on his happy chances. 
Moreover, he is a tenor and she a soprano. But to be fair to Auber, he lived 
before the days when the audience looked for a bench in a garret and a pair of lovers 
merging into each other’s passions and maladies for an unconscionable length of 
time; and in any case the bustling action and the shifting interplay between the 
characters make it impossible for him to provide more than a handful of set pieces. 
Fra Diavolo and Zerline share a strophic piece in Act I which has a good tune and a 
haunting phrase, but the aria with which Fra Diavolo opens Act III is remarkable 
only for its top note and for its attempt to terrify, which is just sixty years too soon 
to succeed. 

Among recent productions at the Oldenburg Staatstheater this Fra Diavolo 
has quite captured the imaginations of the locals. Hans Géhre directs a per- 
formance which is honest and lively, and ensures that everybody is lyrical and 
smiling in helping to solve the opera’s one problem—how to tie the rope round 
Fra Diavolo. Hans Gulbranson sings the title-role, unhappily with a tenor voice 
as villainous as his part, and it is left to Carl Friedrich Schubert as Lorenzo to 
charm the senses with a light tenor as Italian as his name is German. Marie 
Traficante, a pretty, lightweight soprano, sings Zerline. There is nothing in the 
score to extend even a small opera band of thirty, and Hans Gohre steers them 
through the numbers with a certain provincial delicacy, albeit the brass perhaps 
unintentionally suggest street-corner noises quite appropriate to the scene—upstairs 
(to Zerline’s discomfort) and downstairs in the country tavern. The sets are brightly 
inexpensive and scanty enough to suggest that the designer draws a very fine dis- 
tinction between suggestion and reality. The producer, Albert Hoerrmann, deserves 
to be as happy as the score. J. N. McKee 

Stuttgart. Wieland Wagner’s Rheingold production, conducted by Ferdinand 
Leitner, has received several performances. The cast includes Res Fischer, Grace 
Hoffmann, Lore Wissmann, Wolfgang Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger, Otto von 
Rohr and Wilhelm Schirp. A new production of Aida was announced for December 
25 with Maria Kinas in the title role, Hoffman as Amneris, Windgassen as Radames, 
Neidlinger as Amonasro and Rohr as Ramfis; Wilhelm Seegelken was the con- 
ductor and Kurt Puhlmann the producer. 

Wiesbaden. Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street was added to the repertory 
during November, with a cast that included Margarethe Liiddecke, Eva-Maria 
Gérgen, Vera Schlosser, Hannelore Backrass, Susanne Muser, Martin Kremer, 
Leenardo Wolosky and Frank-Riidiger Leonhard. Ludwig Kaufmann was the 
conductor and Walther Pohl the producer. 
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Holland 


The opera director Abraham van der Vies, whose health had not been very good 
lately, returned in function at the start of the season, only to relinquish his position 
after two mopths in favour of Piet Tiggers, who had been replacing him during his 
illness. Tiggers is a leading musical critic, without a distinct operatic background. 
Hopes that a personality would emerge from operatic circles have thus come to 
nought. 

Frans Vroons, after an esteemed career as a singer (which he incidentally still 
continues) made a most promising début as a producer, with La Traviata. At last 
this opera was restored to its rightful period, and what used to be the worst per- 
formance in the repertory was now elevated to one of the best, also because of the 
distinctive direction of Arrigo Guarnieri, now in charge of the Italian repertory. 
Marilyn Tyler sang a very moving Violetta, at her best in the last two acts, and 
Scipio Colombo was a fine Germont. On the other hand the premiére was handi- 
capped by the illness of the tenor Luigi Pontiggia, replaced by a Dutch tenor— 
returning after a good many years—who in every way was about the worst Alfredo 
I have heard or seen. Guarnieri had restored the ‘Possente amor’ stretta, and in 
this case one wished he hadn’t. It was received in stony silence by the public. 

Our first baritone, Theo Baylé, who went to Vienna, suddenly declared himself 
a tenor, making his début as Hoffmann in Ulm. Baritones who became tenors are 
plentiful in history, but the change usually happens quite early in a singer's career, 
and it is also remarkable that usually the original baritone voice was somehow not 
satisfactory (Melchior, de Reszke, Guichandut, Fidesser, etc.). If it was, then 
usually the later tenor voice was a forced one (Zanelli, Vinay, Graveure). Baylé 
had been singing very well indeed, as a baritone, for almost twenty years, so that his 
sudden change (he still was a baritone during this last Salzburg Festival!) is anti- 
cipated with a certain degree of scepticism and regret. 

The sensation of the season, so far, has been the sudden appearance of three 
guests straight from the U.S.S.R. singing under Krannhals in Eugene Onegin, and 
making the performance a far more festival one than the former ones. Best of 
them was Pavel Lisitsian, who disclosed a really sensationally beautiful baritone 
voice, in a bel canto tradition that was out of this world. The tenor Ivan Bugayer, 
from Leningrad, was a romantic Lensky, with the highpitched, rather goatish timbre 
one knew so well from some Russian tenors inthe past. Thesoprano Lilia Roganova 
came from Kiev, and inexplicably sang her part in Ukranian, thus making the per- 
formance a tri-lingual one (the rest sang in German). The translation question 
was put to a test in Hansel und Gretel, 
done in Dutch, and serving a début for 
the conductor Piet van Egmond, so far 
a personality in oratorio. He was a 
success, which cannot be said for the 
Dutch producer, who failed dismally, 
nor for the translation, which was 
nine-tenths inaudible. Nel Duval and 
Cora Canne-Meijer were a charming 
couple, and Gerard Holthaus was an 
amusing Father, but the rest of the cast 
were below par. With indignant sur- 
prise one perceived that the Dream 
Pantomime was rendered into a silly 
ballet by what looked like the elves from 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. The witch 
refused to ride her broomstick, and left 
this to two other dancers. Altogether 
this was the least successful production 
the company has offered thus far. 


Lilia Roganova as Tatiana, Pavel 


Lisitsian as Eugene Onegin, in Holland 
Particam 
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‘Khovanshchina’ in the Erkel Theatre, Budapest 


Unfortunately more and more of our best artists are following Baylé’s example 
of leaving the country. Thus we are now sharing our best tenor, Chris Scheffer, 
with Diisseldorf; our first mezzo Anny Delorie with Frankfurt; and we have lost 
the most promising new mezzo Mimi Aarden, who last year was heard only as Car- 
men and Maddalena, permanently to Berlin (and from there possibly to America). 

The only other new production thus far (and a most creditable one) was Cosi 
fan tutte, under Krannhals, produced by Friedrich Schramm. This ought to have 
been shown during the festival, as in every way it was superior to the Mozart 
productions then. Uta Graf and Cora Canne-Meijer were perhaps rather small-scaled 
but blended superbly, while Marilyn Tyler was a capital Despina. Chris Scheffer 
and Paolo Gorin (the latter in the best interpretation he has shown thus far) were 
excellent, and only Guus Hoekman did not satisfy completely as Alfonso. The 
intended revival of Nabucco has been dropped, and will be replaced by La Forza 
del Destino in March, which may present Gré Brouwenstijn with potentially the best 
role of her career. Nabucco itself was done in concert in Rotterdam, by an amateur 
chorus and orchestra under Nico Ringels, with Gilbert Dubuc from the Monnaie 
in the title role. This performance revealed the soprano Marijke van der Lugt, 
as Abigaille, as a dramatic soprano the like of which our official company sadly 
lacks, a voice predestined to be a Fidelio, Briinnhilde, Norma and Abigaille of 
international calibre. And no doubt we shall soon lose her too, if the opera here 
does not snatch her up without delay. Leo Riemens 


Hungary 

Budapest. Mussorgsky’s Khovanshchina was added to the repertory of the Hun- 
garian State Opera on October 30. The new production, in the Erkel Theatre, 
reinstituted a psychologically and historically important, but usually omitted, scene 
before the last act, in which Peter the Great banishes Galitsin to Siberia but forgives 
his ‘erring sheep’. The opera was studied and performed successively by three 
casts. Falstaff was revived on November 12 in the Opera House with Imre Pall6 
and Lazlé Palécz (Falstaff, Oszkar Maleczky and Gyérgy Radnai (Ford), 
Istvan Gera and Gyézé Remsey (Fenton), Julia Grosz and Livia Dobay (Alice), 
Erzsébet Hazi and Edith Gancs (Nannetta) and Anna Németh and Magda 
Tiszay (Mistress Quickly). The conductor was Janos Kerekes. 
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Verdi's ‘Falstaff’ at the Budapest Opera House 


Two Hungarians who have been singing abroad for a long time, the tenor Jozsef 


Jaray and the bass Dezs6 Ernster, returned to Budapest and appeared respectively 
as Edgardo, the Duke of Mantua and Cavaradossi, and Sarastro, Rocco, Osmin 
and the Landgrave. The first guest artist of the season was Bruno Bartoletti 
from the Florence Teatro Comunale, who conducted Rigoletto in the Opera House 
with Ferenc Matray, Sandor (Alexander) Svéd, Maria Gyurkovics and Mihaly 
Székely, and // Trovatore in the Erkel Theatre with Sandor Svéd, Paula Takacs, 
Aarika Anelli, Jozsef Simandy and Miklos Bencze. Next came Hermann Aben- 
droth from Leipzig, conducting three performances of Fidelio with Anna Bathy 
and Judith Sandor (Leonora), Jozsef Simandy (Florestan), Mihaly Székely and 
Dezs6 Ernster (Rocco), Janos Fodor and Laszl6 Jambor (Pizarro), Edith Gancs 
(Marzelline) and Janos Sardy and Gy6z6 Remsey (Jaquino). 

Two singers from the Soviet Union, the soprano Yurovskaya and the baritone 
Grishko, appeared in J/ Trovatore, La Traviata and Prince Igor; the soprano Tal- 
maceanu and the tenor Badescu from Rumania sang in // Trovatore, Madama 
Butterfly and Carmen in the Erkel Theatre and also in the National Theatre of 
Szeged, the second biggest town of Hungary. 

An interesting event of the musical life in Hungary was the performance of 
Rigoletto by the Army Opera Company, the first stage production of this recently 
founded ensemble existing under the aegis of the Hungarian People’s Army. 
This new company, consisting mostly of young singers, dancers and musicians, is 

hoped to bring a fresh and vivid colour into Hungarian operatic life. 


Janos Liebner 
Italy 


Bologna. The season at the Teatro Comunale ended with two performances of 
Gétterdémmerung, sung in German, by a cast that included Martha Mddl, Sylvia 
Fisher, Grace Hoffman, Ludwig Suthaus, Alfred Poell, Arnold van Mill and Alois 
Pernerstorfer; the conductor was Leopold Ludwig and the producer Hans Zimmer- 
mann. The season also included performances of Zandonai’s Giulietta e Romeo 
with Nora De Rosa and Nicola Filacuridi in the title roles and Piero Guelfi as 
Tebaldo, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis; Figaro with Marcella Pobbe, Alda 
Noni, Giulietta Simionato, Italo Tajo, Sesto Bruscantini (Almaviva), and Vito 
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Klara Palankay and Mihaly Székely, of the Hungarian State Opera, 
in Bartok’s *Bluebeard’s Castle’ 


Susca, conductor De Fabritiis; La Forza del Destino with Antonietta Stella, Simio- 
nato, Roberto Turrini, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Boris Christoff and Renato Capecchi, 
conductor De Fabritiis, and Werther with Pia Tassinari, Fiorella Carmen Forti, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Paolo Pedani, conductor Antonino Votto. 

Florence. Mascagni’s Le Maschere, chosen to open the season at the Teatro 
Comunale, has always been considered one of opera’s greatest failures. Its 
premiére on January 17, 1901, was planned as a set of simultaneous performances 
at Rome, Milan, Venice, Genoa, Turin, Verona and Naples. Seventy of Italy’s 
leading singers were in the casts, including Caruso; Toscanini was among the 
conductors. But apart from a tepid success at Rome, press and public throughout 
the length of Italy treated Mascagni to ferocious abuse. Even the staid Rivista 
Musicale Italiana told him to go off to a lunatic asylum. 

Was the revival of such a fiasco justified today? The answer has been beyond 
doubt, from the opening Sinfonia, insistently encored, to the last uproariously 
applauded finale. Le Maschere has been more than a mere mediocre success: to 
those who heard it it means that the dubbing of Mascagni as a ‘one-opera’ composer, 
by both public and historians, is no longer valid. The reasons for the fiasco of 
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Marchiori 
The finale to Act I of ‘Le Maschere’ at Florence; setting by Angelo Maria Landi. 


1901 and for today’s success are soon evident. Mascagni, whose Cavalleria 
Rusticana first opened the floodgates for verismo, was expected to serve up the 
same dish, but his evocation of the eighteenth century world and sensibility of the 
Italian ‘masques’ was then quite foreign to public taste. Depriving the public 
of its sentimental orgy of glorious deaths and suicides, he gave them something 
they could not understand, and they called him a madman. We see now that he 
had foreseen that return to the graceful ga/ant period which inspired such works 
as Wolf-Ferrari’s / Quattro Rusteghi and Der Rosenkavalier of Strauss. But 
unfortunately, in 1901, such a step was premature. 

Today, there is no doubt that Le Maschere diverts. The humanization of the 
masques, of Harlequin, Pantalone, Colombina and Capitan Spaventa soon 
awakens our sympathy, and if the pathetic trials in love of Rosaura and Florindo 
are by no means new, the great compensation is the work’s unquestionable 
theatrical vitality—a vitality which overrides all other factors. One is hardly 
aware of Mascagni’s almost extempore musical vein, which abhors the logic of 
‘construction and development’, but in the end has its shortcomings through a 
superabundance of original thought. 

The success of Le Maschere was no chance affair, for both musical and theatrical 
preparation were truly exemplary. Stage direction by Anton Giulio Bragaglia 
achieved a perfection and equilibrium of movement which was a joy to watch. 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, a conductor often accused of allowing culture to kill 
musicianship, demonstrated that only culture can achieve such authority and 
stylistic consistence. Scenery, by Angelo Maria Landi, stylized Venice with 
admirable fantasy, but in interiors represented a baroque of exaggerated volup- 
tuousness. The cast was ideally chosen, with the old actor Odoardo Spadaro 
playing the part of Giocadio with wonderful realism; Sergio Tedesco gave us a 
Harlequin who could somersault as effortlessly as he sang; Elena Rizzieri por- 
trayed a vivacious Colombina, and Dino Dondi’s Capitan Spaventa might have 
been a caricature by Salvator Rosa. The inevitable love duets of Rosaura and 
Florindo were given restrained and stylish performances by Cesy Broggini and 
Ferrando Ferrari. All told, Le Maschere was put across with just that unity and 
equilibrium which in today’s Italian theatre is so strikingly rare. 

Massenet’s Werther, a work which still clings to a precarious position in the 
Italian repertory, owes its popularity to a sprinkling of arias which represent the 
highest acheivement of French romanticism. But the rest now seems to me as 
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pallid and bloodless as Werther himself, who as a central protagonist must be 
the most weak-kneed in all opera. Armando La Rosa Parodi conducted a 
flabby performance, which was only saved by the excellence of Ferruccio Tagliavini 
(Werther) and his wife, Pia Tassinari (Charlotte), who gave a strikingly unified 
performance. Tagliavini’s “Ah, non mi ridestar’ was the work of a celebrity. 
Scenery, for some unexplained reason, was borrowed from the Rome Teatro 
dell’Opera, and showed complete lack of originality. 

Mussorgsky’s Sorochintsy Fair was begun in 1874, but was still very incomplete 
when he died in 1881. The opera has been completed in various fashions, by 
Koratyguin in 1911, Cui in 1917, Tcherepnin in 1923, and recently revived in 
Russia in a version by Paul Lamm. The Florentine edition was that of Tcherepnin 
who rightly composed nothing new but re-shuffled all the available material skil- 
fully into a completely logical form. Tatiana Pavlova’s direction guaranteed an 
authentic Russian atmosphere, but the scenery, again borrowed from Rome, was 
very mediocre. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Cherevik), obviously chosen for his ability 
to dance a genuine gopak, was hardly sufficient vocally for a role designed for the 
famous bass Petrov, but compensated with exceptional acting. Lucia Danieli 
(Chivria) revealed a voice of exceptional clarity and immediacy, coupled with a 
salty impersonation of the drunkard’s wife. The two lovers, Parashia and Gritzko, 
typically relegated by Mussorgsky into secondary importance, were played by 
Marcella Pobbe and Alvino Misciano. Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted. 

Reginald Smith Brindle 

Modena. The season at the Teatro Municipale opened on December 26 with 
Aida. The repertory includes La Bohéme, Figaro, Werther and Otello. 

Naples. The San Carlo was the first of the big Italian houses to open this year, 
and the Aida (November 24) which inaugurated the season was a gala event, for 
which the theatre was decorated with cream and red roses. The date was fixed 
early because of Mario del Monaco’s imminent departure for America; but 
he fell ill, and Franco Corelli took over the part of Radames at short notice. 
Illness beleaguered the production. The last-minute substitution of Franco 
Enriquez by Carlo Maestrini, as producer, did not make for assured movements 
from ballet or chorus. Mario Petri too was replaced by Giuseppe Modesti. 
Maestro Gui stood firm amidst all shocks; though I prefer to hear him in Rossini 


C. M. Cristini’s design for the Temple Scene of ‘Aida’ in the San Carlo, Naples 











Troncone 


‘Aida’ in Naples. Above, Act II, Scene 1: below, Act II, Scene 2. Designs by C. M. Cristini 


or Mussorgsky, his Aida was impeccably thought-out in its details and finely 
phrased. 

Cristini’s décors provided a specially designed curtain and wooden banner over 
the proscenium arch. Its great merit was spaciousness, particularly in the palace 
scene of Act I. The last act brought a novel approach to the problem of the 
emtombment: Radames was immured below the raised platform of the judgment 
hall—a slab was lifted for him to descend. The small gauze-covered cell supplied 
the sensation of claustrophobia which is generally lacking, and kept Amneris totally 
dissociated from the couple. 

Antonietta Stella, making her Neapolitan début, was an Aida so appealing and 
so regal that Fedora Barbieri was hard put to it to provide a convincing foil. The 
two voices, soft and mellifluous, had much in common, and it is hard to believe in 
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a venomous Barbieri. She came into her own in Act IV (it was 2 a.m., but the 
President of the Republic kept to his seat!). Anselmo Colzani displayed the in- 
cisive approach and reserves of power to make his Amonasro very effective. Franco 
Corelli is physically ideal for the part of Radames; and once he had recovered from 
nervousness, which made “Celeste Aida’ a tepid and disappointing affair, he went 
ahead with big bold notes that made the rafters ring. Cynthia Jolly 

The Neapolitan audience failed to appreciate Sauguet’s Les Caprices de Marianne, 
given its Italian premiére at the San Carlo on December 3. The cast was Elena 
Doria (Marianne,) Francesco Albanese (Célio), Raimundo Torres (Ottavio) and 
Mario Petri (Claudio). Franco Caracciolo conducted. Sauguet’s work was per- 
formed in a double-bill with Rossini’s La Cambiale di Matrimonic, welcomed by 
the audience. Dora Gatta, Lorenza Mitra, Petre Munteanu, Melchiorre Luise 
and Vito de Taranto were the singers, and Ugo Rapalo conducted. 

Ferruccio Tagliavini was the hero of the next two productions, L’Elisir d’ Amore 
(December 8) and Werther (December 15). The former had also Alda Noni, 
Saturno Meletti and Italo Tajo, conductor Gabriele Santini; the latter, Clara 
Petrella (Charlotte), Mafalda Micheluzzi (Sophie) and Mario Borriello, conductor 
Oliviero de Fabritiis. Ester Dinacci 


(See page 117 for details of the rest of the Naples season). 


Parma. The season at the Teatro Reggio opened on December 26 with a per- 
formance of Pizzetti’s La Figlia di Jorio. The repertory includes Boris Godunov, 
La Forza del Destino, Otello, Werther and Tosca. 


Reggio Emilia. The season opened with Aida (Caterina Mancini, Miriam 
Pirazzini, Franco Corelli, Romano Roma) followed by Manon (Orietta Moscucci, 
Tagliavini), Madama Butterfly (Moscucci), Traviata, (Leila Gencer, Antonio 
Annaloro, Carlo Tagliabue), Faust (Cesy Broggini, José Soler, Guelfi, Mario 
Petri) and Guglielmo Tell (Disma De Cecco, Mario Filippeschi, Paolo Silveri). 


Rome this year takes the prize for its inaugural opera, Handel’s Giulio Cesare, 
staged and mounted with consummate taste and care. The opera has been receiving 
performances of late in Germany and Austria, but this was the first time that an 
important theatre in Italy had taken it to its bosom. Gixlio Cesare belongs to Han- 
del’s London period and was first performed at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
in 1724, to become an alleged favourite of George III, and a means of luring him 
to the theatre. It enjoyed a speedy success and, with reason, for it is packed with 
beautiful music and dramatic situations. The story concerns the Caesar of 
Cleopatra’s salad days, and the struggle for power between Cleopatra and her 
brother Ptolemy after the Battle of Pharsalus. 

Gianandrea Gavazzeni was a good choice for conductor. He brings more 
than a sensitive, authoritative baton and a flair for lovely phrasing. He has a 
sense of style and historical perspective; what is more, his lively interest in the whole 
development of opera has made him an authority on the subject. Margherita 
Wallmann, too, knows how to use her twin talents for choreography and stage- 
direction so that one enhances the other. One came prepared to see in Giulio 
Cesare a stiff period spectacle, virtually an oratorio in costume; instead what 
emerged was a genuine drama, with the awkward gaps resolved in harmonious 
movement, which rounded off edges and gave continuity. Mass chorus-work 
was used only to greet Caesar’s victory over Pompey, and even then it showed its 
back to the public! With their tacit sympathy small, graceful groups softened 
exits and entrances, and the principal characters were astonishingly stately. Hours 
and hours of calculation must have gone to making Pietro Zuffi’s fine scenery be- 
have as naturally as it did; sections were added and subtracted, yards of an excitingly- 
designed curtain were set on rollers to vary the front-scenes, succeeded by drops and 
drapes of lovely colour-combinations. Caesar in Egypt, conceived by 18th century 
minds and seen through modern eyes: each one of these four elements found a 
place without overtopping the others. 

The most audacious liberty, justified by its success, was the finale of the first 
act, which allowed a pianissimo chorus of women to sing ‘ Lascia ch’io pianga’ 
round the mourning Cornelia. The chief difficulty of this type of opera, the lack 
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Boris Christoff as Giulio Cesare.  sayio 


of musical discussion, was brilliantly 
surmounted and turned into a virtue. 
From beginning to end it was right and 
proper that these august characters 
should unburden themselves in soliloquy 
and expressive but unprotracted recita- 
tive. Of their interpreters, the Bulgarian 
Caesar, Boris Christoff, and Fedora 
Barbieri (Cornelia) gave performances of 
finest classical cut; Onelia Fineschi made 
a successful come-back as Cleopatra; 
after a silence of some years, she has 
found again the limpid clarity of a true 
lyric soprano. Her looks were right, but 
her movements meant very little. Mario 
Petri had a most convincingly villainous 
make-up, and like Christoff was un- 
ashamed to sing quietly; but his lower 
notes did not carry well. The least 
comfortable in meeting the musical 
demands of his part was Franco Corelli, 
whose handsome looks, however, were 
some compensation. 

The general public, who acted shy with this magnificent enterprise, made up for 
it with Barbiere, conducted by Angelo Questa. Luigi Pizzi’s new sets fall in line 
with the present-day way of presenting opera buffa, at least in Italy. They adopt 
a * box” method which gives a simultaneous view of the street and the house- 
interior. Combined with Franco Enriquez’s detailed production, the effect was 
fascinating and intimate, but how one longed for space! The second half of the 
second act, complete with soldiery and female chorus, was an unprecedented scrum, 
and the ensembles suffered. 

The principals were of the best, with Gobbi, Simionato and Tagliavini; Giulietta 
Simionato has not to my knowledge played the mezzo version in Rome before, and 
she had a big success with it. She achieves a scampering kittenishness without 
irritating, her recitatives are clear as crystal, her agility shimmers and her top notes 
have lost the difference in colour they once had. Tito Gobbi’s Figaro rivalled her 
in dynamic appeal and he was on the top of his vocal form. Tagliavini, whose 
disguises are delightful, showed traces of tiredness, and he is too good a tenor to 
be allowed it. Cynthia Jolly 

Trieste. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi has continued with produc- 
tions of Der Freischiitz with Gencer, Renata Scotto, Francesco Ziliani, Petri, 
conductor Mario Rossi; a double bill of Lord Byron's Love Letter (Banfield’s first 
performance in Europe) with Augusta Oltrabella, De Rosa and Allamistakeo 
(Viozzi) with Gioetta Petracco, Ezio de Giorgi, Enrico Campi, Pedani and Susca, 
conductor for both works Glauco Curiel; Manon with Clara Petrella, Agostino 
Lazzari, Pedani, Susca, conductor Curiel and Lohengrin with Moscucci, Franca 
Sacchi, Renato Gavarini, Guelfi, Susca and Raphael Arié, conductor Herbert Albert. 


Monaco 


Monte Carlo. The season will last from January to April. The repertory 
includes Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Don Quichotte (Massenet), 
Mefistofele, Fidelio, Madama Butterfly, La Serva Padrona, Il Maestro di Capella 
and Don Giovanni. Artists include Fedora Barbieri, Anna Maria Canali, Sena 
Jurinac, Suzanne Juyol, Elisabeth Lindermeier, Giuditta Mazzoleni, Tatiana 
Menotti, Lydia Romanova, Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; Victor 
Autran, Sesto Bruscantini, Renato Capecchi, Scipione Colombo, Marcello Cortis, 
Anton Dermota, Murray Dickie, Ferdinand Frantz, Carlos Guichandut, Willy 
Heyer, Paul Kuen, Flaviano Labé, Louis Noguera, Juan Oncina, Giacinto 
Prandelli, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Huc Santana, Ugo Savarese, Giuseppe Savio, 
Ludwig Weber and Wolfgang Windgassen. Conductors Otto Ackermann, 
Richard Blareau, Rudolf Moralt, Ugo Rapalo, Alfredo Simonetto. 
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Obituary 


Josef Herrmann. The death of this German bass-baritone took place on 
November 10 at Hildesheim. Earlier on the same day he had sung the part of 
the King in Orff’s Die Kluge at the Berlin Komische Oper. He was born in April 
1903 in Darmstadt, where he made his début. After seasons in Kaiserlauten, 
K6nigsberg and Nuremberg, he became a member of the Dresden State Opera 
in 1939. He joined the Stadtische Oper, Berlin in the 1947-8 season and was one 
of the members of the new ensemble at the recently opened Staatsoper in Berlin. 
He sang in Vienna, Salzburg, Buenos Aires and a number of Italian opera houses. 
He was well known as a Wagnerian singer (Sachs, Wotan, Kurwenal and the 
Dutchman), and among his other famous roles were Wozzeck, Pizarro, Jokanaan 
and Scarpia. To the rather rough complete recording of Wolf’s Der Corregidor 
(Urania, not available in England) he contributed a notably warm and vivid per- 
formance as Tio Lukas. 

Emmy Land. The death of this former soprano of the Hamburg Opera took 
place in Tennessee, U.S.A. during the autumn. From 1919-1932 she was a member 
of the Hamburg Company where her roles included Donna Anna, Amelia, Leonora 
(Trovatore), Aida, Venus and Elisabeth. In 1933 she left Germany for the U.S.A. 
where in conjunction with her husband Werner Wolff, formerly First Kapellmeister 
at Hamburg, she opened a school. 

Alfons Dressel. The death occurred on Decembef 4 of this conductor, since 
1928 a conductor at the Nuremberg Opera, and since 1936 Generalmusikdirektor. 
He was 55. 


The Italian Season 


(Programmes for the rest of the season) 


In response to many requests we are once again publishing details of the season 
at the three leading Italian Theatres. Unfortunately the Scala have not announced 
the casts for their operas, but we give the dates of the first performance of each 
opera in the programme. 

SCALA, MILAN 

January 28. Boris Godunov. 

February 8. Don Giovanni. 

February 16. J/ Barbiere di Siviglia. 

February 23. Ballet Evening. 

March 2 (Piccola Scala). E/ Retablo de Maese Pedro (De Falla) 
L’Ipocrita Felice (Lord Inferno—Ghedini) (First performance) 
Apollon Musagéte (Strawinsky). 

March 10. Salome. 

March 23. La Fanciulla del West. 

March 27. La Figlia di Jorio (Pizzetti). 

April 12. Un Bailo in Maschera. 

April 15. Pagliacci and Ballet. 

May 4 (Piccola Scala). Mitridate Eupatore (Scarlatti) 

Il Crescendo (Cherubini) 

Rita (Donizetti). 

May 5. Parsifal. 

May 13. Werther. 

May 20. Fedora. 

SAN CARLO, NAPLES 

January 27. Die Zauberfléte with Sena Jurinac, Mimi Engela Coertse, Juan 

Oncina, Giuseppe Taddei, Boris Christoff; conductor Vittorio Gui. 

February 11. Prince Igor with Marcella Pobbe, Miriam Pirazzini, Giuseppe 

Taddei, Boris Christoff, Vito de Taranto; conductor Mario Rossi. 

February 25. Hédnsel und Gretel with Jolanda Gardino, Antonietta Pastori and 

La Guerra (world premiére—Renzo Rossellini) with Magda Olivero, Marcella 

Pobbe, Plinio Clabassi; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis. 
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A scene from ‘Giulio Cesare’ at Rome. Fedora Barbieri as Cornelia 
i 
) March 3. Un Ballo in Maschera with Antonietta Stella, Ebe Stignani, Ferruccio He 
) Tagliavini, Giuseppe Taddei; conductor Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. cy 
/ March 17. Tannhduser with Leonie Rysanek, Birgit Nilsson, Rudolf Lustig, EI 
Gottlob Frick; conductor Karl Béhm. 
) March 21. Lucia di Lammermoor with Maria Callas, Gianni Raimondi, Rolando Ba 
' Panerai. pe 
i March 31. Carmen with Fedora Barbieri, Onelia Fineschi, Ramon Vinay, Ettore Ri 
Bastianini; conductor André Cluytens. GI 
April 8. Guglielmo Tell with Renata Tebaldi, Mario Filippeschi, Ettore Bastianini: 
conductor Tullio Serafin. 
TEATRO DELL’OPERA, ROME ry 
January 28. Macbeth with Margarita Kenney, Roberto Turrini, Tito Gobbi, M 


Antonio Cassinelli; conductor Franco Capuana. 

February 8. Die Zauberfléte with Rita Streich, Sena Jurinac, Hanni Steffek,. 
Anton Dermota, Erich Kunz, Gottlob Frick, Peter Klein; conductor Vittorio Gui, 

February 16. Manon Lescaut with Clara Petrella, Giuseppe di Stefano, Mario 
Borriello, Antonio Cassinelli; conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni. 

February 23. The Queen of Spades with Sena Jurinac, Gianna Pederzini, Rina 
Corsi, Antonio Annaloro, Giampiero Malaspina, Mario Petri, Dimitri Lopatto, 
Giulio Tomei; conductor Franco Capuana. 

March 3. / Puritani with Virginia Zeani, Giuseppe di Stefano, Paolo Silveri, 
Giulio Neri, Alfredo Colella; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis. 

March 10. Pelléas et Mélisande with Janine Micheau, Marthe Angelici, Jacques 
Jansen, Bertrand Etcheverry, Pierre Froumenty; conductor André Cluytens. 

March 22. Die Meistersinger with Elfriede Trétschel, Hilde Réssl-Majdan 
Richard Martell, Gustav Neidlinger, Erich Kunz, Desz6 Ernster, Alfred Poell, 
Gerhard Unger; conductor Rudolf Moralt. 

March 31. / Vespri Siciliani with Antonietta Stella, Roberto Turrini, Giangiacomo 
Guelfi, Giulio Neri; conductor Gabriele Santini. 
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April 12. Persephone (Strawinsky) with Vera Zorina, Giacinto Prandelli and 
Il Ballo delle Ingrate (Monteverdi) with Giuliana Raymondi, Miriam Pirazzini: 
conductor Gabriele Santini. : 

April 18. Tosca with Renata Tebaldi, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giangiacomo Guelfi: 
conductor Ottavio Ziino. z 

May 2. La Figlia di Jorio (Pizzetti) with Mercedes Fortunati, Orietta Moscucci, 
Giacinto Prandelli, Tito Gobbi, Armando Dado, Bruno Sbalchiero: conductor 
Gabriele Santini. 

May 5. La Bohéme with Onelia Fineschi, Dora Gatta, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
Giulio Neri, Saturno Meletti; conductor Oliviero De Fabritiis. : 

May 11. Andrea Chénier with Renata Tebaldi, Rina Corsi, Mario del Monaco, 
Tito Gobbi, Alfredo Colella, Glauco Scarlini, Giulio Tomei; conductor Capuana. 

May 16. // Gobbo del Califfo (Casavola) with Miriam Pirazzini, Agostino Lazzari 
Saturno Meletti, Bruno Sbalchiero, Adelio Zagonara and L’Organo di Bambi 
(Porrino) with Belem Amparam, Amedeo Berdini, Giuseppe Vertecchi, Walter 
Monachesi, Plinio Clabassi; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis. 


Summer Festivals 1956 


BAYRFUTH 

July 24 to August 25. 

Die Meistersinger. July 24, August |, 5, 7, 11, 18, 22, 25. 

Der fliegende Hollander. July 25, August 1, 4, 9, 12, 20, 24. 

Parsifal. July 26, August 8, 19, 23. 

Der Ring des Nibelungen. _ First Cycle July 27, 28, 30, 31. 
Second Cycle August 13, 14, 15, 17. 

Artists engaged include: Gré Brouwenstijn, Maria von Ilosvay, Paula Lechner, 
Jean Madeira, Georgine von Milinkovic, Martha Médl, Elisabeth Schartel, Astrid 
Varnay, Lore Wissmann; Toni Blankenheim, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Josef 
Greindl, Alfons Herwig, Hans Hotter, Paul Kuen, George London, Gustav 
Neidlinger, Gerhard Stolze, Ludwig Suthaus, Josef Traxel, Hermann Uhde, Ramon 
Vinay, Ludwig Weber, Wolfgang Windgassen. 

Conductors: André Cluytens (Meistersinger), Josef Keilberth (Der fliegende 
Holldnder and first cycle of The Ring), Hans Knappertsbusch (Parsifal and second 
cycle of The Ring). 

EDINBURGH 

August 19 to September 8. Hamburg State Opera in Die Zauberfléite, Der 
Barbier von Bagdad, Salome, Oedipus Rex and Mavra (Strawinsky, first stage 
performances in Britain). Conductors will be Leopold Ludwig and Alfred Bittner. 
Rudolf Kempe will conduct Die Zauberfléte. 

GLYNDEBOURNE 

June | to July 31. 

Idomeneo, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
Cosi fan tutte and Die Zauberflote. 

MUNICH 

August 10 to September 9. 

Die dgyptische Helena (Strauss). August 10, 21. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. August 11, 27 

Lohengrin. August 12, 30. 

Die Zauberfléte. August 14, September 4. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. August 15, 22, September 6. 

Der Rosenkavalier. August 16, 25, September 2. 

Cosi fan tutte. August 17, 24, 29. 

Idomeneo. August 18. 

Die Meistersinger. August 19, September 9. 

Capriccio. August 20, September 3. 

Die Frau ohne Schatten. August 23. 

Salome. August 26. 

Arabella. August 28. 

Giulio Cesare (Handel). August 31. 

Elektra. September 5. 

Ariadne auf Naxos. September 7. 
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SALZBURG 
July 21 to August 30. 
Idomeneo, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
Cosi fan tutte and Die Zauberflite. 
VIENNA FESTIVAL 
June | to June 29. 
Cosi fan tutte (in the Redoutensaal). June 1, 5. 
Le Nozze di Figaro (in the Redoutensaal). June 3, 16, 23, 29. 
Don Giovanni. June 4, 13, 19. 
Die Zauberfléte. June 15. 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (in the Redoutensaal). June 19, 21. 
Der Sturm (Frank Martin, world premiére). 
WIESBADEN 
May | to May 27. 
Der Freischiitz. May 1. 
Le Nozze di Figaro. May 2, 4 (Vienna State Opera). 
Ariadne auf Naxos. May 3, 5 (Vienna State Opera). 
Die Walkiire. May 13 (Stockholm Opera). , 
Khovanshchina. May 19 (Belgrade Opera). 
Prince Igor. May 21 (Belgrade Opera). 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia. May 24, 26 (Rome Opera). 
1c Bohéme. May 25, 27 (Rome Opera). 


Book Reviews 


THE RECORD GUIDE: by Edward Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor, with Andrew Porter and William Mann. (Collins, 35s.) 

If Clough and Cuming’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music is considered 
the ‘bible’ of Gramophone Records, the Sackville-West - Shawe-Taylor 
Record Guide must surely be the ‘concordance’ to go with it. The trouble 
with any book of reference is that no sooner has it gone to press than it is 
out of date, and in the record world where the enormous output of the 
major companies continues unabated from month to month, there is 
obviously no way of keeping up to date. As it is, although the volume 
went to press in 1955, the material that it includes only takes us towards the 
end of 1954, and the authors point out that early in 1956 a ‘Supplement’ will 
be published, taking in all important recordings issued until mid-1955. Even 
then the two volumes will be nearly a year out of date! But is there a 
solution? Short of Mr Sackville-West and three of OPERA’s own editors 
giving up all public life and listening to discs for the rest of their lives, I 
don’t think there is! 

Once again the starring system has been employed (one and two stars 
enly, not three and four like Michelin!) and once again all alternatives to 
various pieces are not listed—but the authors are far more liberal in this 
respect than they were in 1951. There are in addition some excellent 
lengthy footnotes about singers in the section ‘Collections’; perhaps the best 
remark comes in the short note on Mario del Monaco which ends with 
this sentence: ‘Any critic, it may be added, who attempts to tell the truth as 
he sees it, about this idolized tenor is liable to receive abusive letters from 
unknown correspondents.’ What a pity incidentally that the four authors 
themselves prefer to remain anonymous and do not sign their respective 
entries with their initials. H.D.R, 
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MUSIC LOVERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA: compiled by Rupert Hughes. 
Completely revised and newly edited by Deems Taylor and Russell Kerr. 
(Macdonald, 25s.) 

The first edition of this work, as Deems Taylor points out in his Intro- 
duction, dates from 1903. For the present edition most of the revision was 
carried out by 1950, though there are obvious biographical corrections and 
additions that have been made for this English edition as late as 1954. 
There is much that is useful in this book, which includes potted stories of 
nearly a hundred operas; some like Damrosch’s Cyrano and Man Without a 
Country, Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine, Le Prophéte and Les Huguenots and 
Taylor's Peter Ibbetson and The King’s Henchman we are hardly likely to hear 
in this country in the foreseeable future; though surprisingly enough the 
stories of Wozzeck, Friedenstag and Peter Grimes are also given. Some of the 
biographies of musicians and special articles by such people as Parry, Krehbiel, 
Huneker, Henry Finck and Edward Ziegler were written many moons ago, 
and should have been scrapped in favour of new valuations by contemporary 
critics. H.D.R. 


(Gramophone Record Reviews are unavoidably held over until next month) 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. The Bartered Bride (November 28) 
Sadler's Wells. The Bartered Bride (December 9) 

The Bartered Bride has for many years been one of Sadler’s Wells's out- 
standing, popular successes, and in consequence it was hardly surprising 
that many people considered Covent Garden's rival production in the 
spring of 1955 both unneighbourly and unnecessary—even though the 
duplication was recognized as a gesture designed to make Rafael Kubelik feel 
at home. The chance to compare the two versions at close quarters came 
recently when Sadler’s Wells revived its old production a few days after a 
press night at Covent Garden; there was no doubt whatsoever that the 
homely little comedy seemed very much happier in the smaller and less 
formal surroundings of Rosebery Avenue, a theatre nearer in size to the 
National Theatre of Prague than is Covent Garden. 

Needless to say Covent Garden enjoys the inestimable benefit of a Czech 
conductor who has lived all his life with the opera and whose treatment of 
national dance rhythms was much more buoyant and vivacious than 
Alexander Gibon’s at Sadler’s Wells. Yet in his tireless enthusiasm Kubelik 
was guilty of making his large orchestra play too loudly for most of the 
singers at his disposal, with the result that too many of the words and jokes 
were lost for newcomers to the opera in the audience to appreciate its good 
humour. At Sadler’s Wells not only is the orchestra smaller, but the recitatives 
are spoken instead of sung; John Donaldson's ‘supervised’ production, it is 
true, goes out for laughs at all costs and sometimes approaches perilously 
near to farce, yet at any rate everybody was able to know and enjoy what 
was happening in this performance. As for the sets, the Czech designer, Jan 
Brazda, provides a better second act inn for Covent Garden than Reece 
Pemberton’s cut-in-half one at Sadler’s Wells, but I think Sadler’s Wells scores 
in its village green of the first and third acts. None of the English sets, how- 
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ever, is as felicitous as those now to be seen at the National Theatre in Prague. 
I particularly liked this theatre’s idea of allowing the bartering of the first act 
to take place over the table in the courtyard of an inn, beyond whose low 
walls could be seen the gay houses of the village street, and behind them in 
the far distance, the gently rolling hills. The Prague production also scores 
heavily over the English ones in the second act inn scene, where barrels are 
rolled and a village band (of a kind made familiar to English eyes by 
Professor Skupa’s puppets) still further enlivens the spectacle. Prague 
can also boast a more ambitious and true-to-life third-act circus than either 
of our English efforts, brave though they be. 

The outstanding individual performance at Covent Garden was Elsie 
Morison’s Marenka; she alone got her words across clearly, and combined 
consistently pure tone and a clean and evenly drawn line with winning 
pathos and charm. Patricia Bartlett at Sadler's Wells was forceful but not 
\ery sympathetic in tone or manner. Nor could the portly dramatic 
soprano I saw in Prague rival Elsie Morison’s fresh and youthful! lyricism. 
The Covent Garden parents were also good, not least in the third act sextet. 
But John Lanigan’s Jerik at Covent Garden sounded strained (the tessitura 
seemed too high for the comfort of his voice) and dispirited in comparison 
with the much easier singing and more commanding and vivacious bearing 
of Thomas Round at Sadler’s Wells, while Frederick Dalberg’s Marriage- 
Broker at Covent Garden, because of appallingly unclear articulation, was 
no match for Owen Brannigan’s broader yet irresistibly endearing perfor- 
mance at Sadler’s Wells. Vasek at Covent Garden has now been taken 
over from Peter Pears by Alexander Young, who makes a beautiful wide- 
eyed innocent, even though his voice was too small for Covent Garden. 
Gwent Lewis at Sadler’s Wells does not look so well in the part, but his 
singing made its mark. There was little to choose between the two excel- 
lent Esmeraldas, Adéle Leigh at Covent Garden and Joyce Blackham at 
Sadler’s Wells. If the best from both theatres could form a single cast, 
London could easily hold its own against Prague in so far as pure singing 
is concerned. But the Czechs, needless to say, are much more natural and 
relaxed dramatically: there all is plausible, whereas in London the impression 
is of a somewhat self-consciously arch fancy-dress party. 

Joan Chissell 


Sadler’s Wells. Simon Boccanegra (December 1) 

After three seasons’ absence, this moving and often great Verdi work was 
restored to the Sadler's Wells repertory. It was in the autumn of 1948 that 
Sadler’s Wells performed a great service for opera and for Verdi by giving 
this piece its first English performance in Norman Tucker's generally 
effective translation, which helped to clarify the plot, by omitting all mention 
of the nebulous Lorenzino, who never appears in the opera in any case. 

Boccanegra is a sombre work, and possesses a nobility that perhaps Verdi 
only equalled in his Otello; indeed the 1881 version of the opera in which 
Boito played so important a part was in the nature of a trial, so that Verdi 
could try out his librettist. 

It has been argued that this opera with its great Act II Senate Chamber 
scene, should really be performed in a large theatre—and maybe to realise 
all its potentialities this is true; there are moments when one longs for the 
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huge body of strings that a full size orchestra possesses, and for the huge 
volume of choral sound from the stage; but the operatic scene in this country 
being what it is, it is extremely unlikely that we shall have the opportunity 
of hearing Boccanegra at Covent Garden, and so we must ask ourselves 
whether Sadler’s Wells is in the present’ revival giving the work its due. 

Were we perhaps so excited by the event in 1948 that we were less critical 
than we should have been of the performance? Were our standards as high 
seven years ago as they are now? Remember, the war had only been over 
three years, we were still wallowing in opera after many years of starvation: 
the Tucker régime at the Wells was only just beginning, and Covent Garden 
was only just entering its third season. Not that the original Boccanegra 
did not have a lot to commend it, it did, and one remembers how grateful 
we all were to Norman Tucker and Sadler’s Wells for letting us hear it. 

If the 1948 performance was a good one, then by comparison the present 
revival was something of a let-down. In the first place the musical direction 
by Leo Quayle was tentative; the great Verdi sweep was lacking, and some 
of the tempi were on the fast side—the whole of the Garden scene suffered 
in this respect, and the Boccanegra-Amelia duet lost its beauty and pathos 
because of it. Then the title role did not suit John Hargreaves; it would 
have been difficult for any artist to have followed Arnold Matters in this 
part, but Hargreaves is not by nature a Verdi baritone, at least not an 
heroic one; and although one remembers this artist's fine Mozart assump- 
tions and other sterling work he has done for the company, he just has not 
the right type of voice or personality for this Boris-like role; his over- 
careful, refined enunciation became a bit trying before the evening was 
ended. 

Howell Glynne’s Fiesco was well sung, and often moving; but one felt 
that this artist was really not quite at home in so serious a part. Victoria 
Elliott, returning from a period of study in Italy, sang Amelia with a big 
juicy, often shrill and tremulous tone. This was not a good omen for the 
future. Her lover Adorno was sung by James Johnston whose voice seems 
twice as large as anyone else’s at Sadler’s Wells; it was a virile and often 
exciting performance. Frederick Sharp's Paolo was again well acted, but 
sung less incisively than formerly. 

The chorus sang their many scenes with gusto, and as usual really tried 
to act. It’s a pity that their opposite numbers at our other opera house 
don’t try to emulate them. The production was again by John Moody, 
and clear and satisfactory it was. Once again it was a pleasure to look at 
the Piper sets; but the Reginald Wooley costumes still do not always meet 
the case. H.D.R. 
Covent Garden. The Tales of Hoffmann (December 8) 

Hoffmann went much better this season, with Richard Lewis an easy- 
going, amiable poet, singing freely and attractively. Otakar Kraus gave 
four coherent and imposing studies of the various evil genii, and the good 
vocal form shown in his lago held for Hoffmann. Edna Graham was the 
new Olympia, much more convincingly dollish than Mattiwilda Dobbs had 
been, pretty accurate in coloratura, and cleverly able to turn some rather 
horrible sounding trills into a witty dramatic virtue. Amy Shuard’s Giulietta 
was still a shade uncomfortable in dynamic control. Barbara Howitt’s 
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perky Nickalusse had new confidence and panache; this was an admirable 
handling of a tricky role. Everything else was much as before, only better— 
crisper, more assured; and a strangely insensitive Barcarolle apart, Edward 
Downes conducted a capable reading. Wakhevitch’s décors stand up well 
to repetitién. In fact, after an unpromising start, Hoffman has justified 
its place in the Covent Garden repertory. A.P. 


B.B.C. Si/y (Wolf-Ferrari) (December 12) 

This was the second of two studio performances, which were the first to 
be given in this country of an opera that enjoyed a considerable vogue at 
the Scala under Toscanini (twelve performances 1927-9), and which turns 
up occasionally in Germany. Wolf-Ferrari is not really well-known in this 
country, and apart from // Segreto di Susanna, I Giojelli della Madonna and 
The School for Fathers, 1 do not think any other of his dozen or more works 
have been heard here. And so it was with pleasure and interest that one 
anticipated this performance. 

The play which the composer used for his libretto was by Giovacchino 
Forzano, and carries the subtitle The Sleeper Awakened; it is based on the 
Prologue to The Taming of the Shrew, where Christopher Sly, the tinker, is 
taken by an anonymous Lord (the Earl of Westmorland in the opera), 
dressed as a nobleman, and made to believe that a page, dressed as a lady, 
is his wife, and that he has slept for fifteen years (in the opera the lady is 
Dolly, mistress of the Earl, with whom Sly really falls in love, and then on 
discovering the trick that has been played on him, kills himself). 

The first act of the opera takes place in the Falcon Inn, where Sly is 
discovered and carried to the palace of the Earl; the second act takes place in 
the palace, first in Sly’s bedroom and then in the Great Hall; and the last 
act is set in the palace cellar. 

Musically the work is full of interest, it has some fine themes, some less 
than good; but it somehow just fails being a first rate opera—at least that 
was the impression one got from hearing it without seeing the stage action. 
The title role, one of Pertile’s great parts, requires an heroic tenor, who is 
capable of making bear noises, singing a passionate love-duet, and moving 
us with his tragic death scene. Howard Vandenburg was most successful 
in all this, and in addition produced some really exciting sounds. Victoria 
Sladen as Dolly sang with great feeling and sincerity if with imperfect pitch. 
Among the smaller roles, Thomas Hemsley as Westmorland, Roderick Jones 
as John Blake and Norman Lumsden as Snare deserve special mention, but 
all the artists did well, and were helped by Dennis Arundell’s excellent 
translation. 

Rudolf Kempe held the whole of his forces together in his usual masterful 
manner, and evinced from the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra some of their 
best playing. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Tannhduser (December 13) 

Musically this production has greatly improved, but dramatically and 
visually it is scarcely to be borne, so one shuts the eyes and enjoys the 
orchestra under Kempe, and the concerted ensembles at the end of the first 
and second acts. 
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On this occasion there was something else to enjoy in no uncertain manner, 
the Venus of Marianne Schech, making her stage début in this country, and 
displaying if not the perfect voice for Venus (what is the right kind of voice 
for this incredibly difficult role anyway?) at least something that seemed to 
be much nearer Wagner's requirements than what we heard from Miss von 
Ilosvay. Miss Schech possesses a most beautiful lyric-dramatic soprano 
voice; we had keard it in Munich in Frau ohne Schatten and remarked on it 
then; and subsequently she had sung the part of Eglantine in the B.B.C. 
performances of Euryanthe during the autumn. The voice did not sound 
so large at Covent Garden as it had at Munich, for the Prinzregenten 
flatters voices; and it is more a Sieglinde than a Briinnhilde sound that she 
makes. Her English was generally intelligible, and she moved and acted in 
a traditional but impressive manner. Una Hale was the new Elisabeth. 
She has a naturally beautiful voice, and a winning presence. She has not 
yet learned the best way of using her \ocal resources, and seemed to make 
little use of head resonance. The Prayers, which requires the finest legato 
singing, showed up her present weaknesses. 

Wilhelm Ernrest’s English seems to have improved, but his rough voice 
and throaty production were again a handicap. I am not prepared to 
believe that there are no better Tannhausers in Germany. Wolfram is not 
one of Jess Walters’s most sympathetic roles; the Landgrave of Frederick 
Dalberg was, on this occasion, almost on a par with his King Marke; among 
the Minresingers, William McAlpine and Forbes Robinson were again 
outstanding. The orchestra under Kempe were in great form; the chorus 
sang in a half-hearted and sloppy manner. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. La Traviata (December 15) 

Miss Lorengar by now was trying to project herself just a little into the 
role of Violetta; she still was superficial, and sometimes inaccurate, and on 
this cccasion she sang less well than previously. The voice still impresses 
as being heaven-sent, but as I said last month, she must now work and 
begin to believe in what she is doing. 

John Lanigan returned to the part of Alfredo. He had not fully recovered 
from the bad cold that afflicted him in mid-November, and although he 
therefore had to forego the cabaletta in Act II, sang with an elegance and 
intensity which he always brings to this role. Jess Walters sounded tired 
as Germont, which is hardly surprising; this was his fifteenth appearance 
in a major role in twenty-two days, which just does not make sense. Leah 
Roberts replaced Josephine Veasey as Annina, and the rest of the cast was 
as before. John Pritchard’s conducting was neither better nor worse than 


usual, which meant that moments of beautiful playing alternated with 
H.D.R. 


erratic tempi. 
Covent Garden. Troilus and Cressida (December 20) 

Lots of people seem to be quite happy with the Covent Garden Troilus 
and Cressida as it stands. Others must still feel that it needs full-voiced 
singers in the title-roles before it can begin to engage attention and sym- 
pathies. Claudio Muzio could have interested us in Cressida’s plight, 
but Magda Laszlo brings little extra vocal life to the music. Richard 
Lewis’s faintly detached way of performing (his passion never seems to ring 
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quite real—which is no doubt why he is such a fine Tom Rakewell) does not 
strengthen belief in a pallid creation. A Tebaldi/Del Monaco performance 
might well make the opera seem stronger. The Covent Garden revival, 
with Raymond Nilsson an efficient copy of Peter Pears as Pandarus, brought 
one surprise: Frederick Dalberg enunciated Calkas’s phrases firmly and 
clearly. It was like hearing another singer. If Mr Dalberg can sing like 
this when he chooses, why on earth, one asks, has he not done so before. 
Let us hope that his Kecal and Ochs undergo the same transformation. 
A.P. 
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Sadler's Wells. Hansel and Gretel (December 31) 

Humperdinck’s fairy-tale opera has become so much part of our Volksoper’s 
repertory that we are inclined to forget that it really requires a Wagnerian 
orchestra and largish voices. In the German theatres, one is always certain 
of finding the part of Gertrude sung by the local Sieglinde or Isolde (Marianne 
Schech or Anny Konetzni for example) with appropriately large voices to 
match. At Sadler’s Wells however everything is on a smaller scale, even 
so, there are times when the orchestra makes too large a sound for the 
voice on the stage. On this occasion we had a new Hansel and Gretel, 
Joyce Blackham and June Bronhill. Neither of these artists was as charming 
and natural as their recent predecessors. Miss Blackham has a great deal of 
charm, but she was not very successful in playing the boy, and her interpre- 
tation smacked too much of a principal boy in a pantomime. Her voice is 
large and she produced some hollow-sounding tones; her diction was none 































too good. Indeed that was the besetting sin of the whole performance; Oxf 
there were very few words that were distinguishable, which was a great pity, m.. 
as at least three quarters of the audience was composed of young children. exhs 
June Bronhill’s Gretel was rather ineffective, although she is the right size com 
for the role. Judith Pierce was too young a looking Gertrude, and her to u 
voice could not cope with the music. Alfred Orda’s fine voice sounded Son 
well as Peter, but his diction was poor. Sheila Rex we have heard before as The 
the Witch, but again she only got half her words over. The Sandman and Oo 
Dew Fairy were weak; it is not really right to give these roles to members of luck 
the chorus. Abroad one hears the Susanna, the Aennchen or Barbarina in  ~ 
these parts. touc 

Marcus Dods conducted what was musically a good performance; the dran 
dream pantomime was beautifully played. And once again Powell Lloyd's — 


charming sets and tasteful production were to be admired. 
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University College, London. The Music Society is giving four performances of Is pe 
Rassini’s // Turco in Italia at University College, Gower Street, London, between mani 
February 8 and 11. The work, which has not been heard in London since the 1830's, neith 
will be sung in a new English translation by Arthur Jacobs. The conductor will be as tc 
Marcus Dods, the producer Powell Lloyd. —_ 
' 

Cambridge University Opera Group, is performing Vaughan Williams's Sir John in exect 


Love at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge between February 26 and March 3. 
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Edmark 
‘The Fair Maid of Perth’ at Oxford 


Amateur and Student Performances 


Oxford University Opera Club. The Fair Maid of Perth (November 30) 

Bizet is surely to be numbered with those composers, headed by Mozart, who, 
except by exception, produce one delightful idea after another in seemingly in- 
exhaustible profusion. Rossini, Schubert, Smetana and Bizet may have little else in 
common, but they share this golden touch. London University last year introduced 
to us the enchantments of Don Procopio; now Oxford has introduced (to a few lucky 
ones, re-introduced) those of La Jolie Fille de Perth. No wonder that Sir Thomas 
Beecham bet an unmusical business man 25 guineas that he could not fail to enjoy 
The Fair Maid! No wonder that the business man paid up gladly! 

On the simplest level, Bizet beats Sandy Wilson at his own game; given a bit of 
luck, The Fair Maid ought to be a West End success. Hit-number follows hit- 
number. Not that it is all operetta, or the least bit vulgar; Catherine’s Echo Song, 
a beautiful melody with coloratura embroidered over an oboe obbligato, is 
touchingly pathetic; much of the orchestration and harmonic colouring is genuinely 
dramatic. Why then does Les Pécheurs de Perles (where inspiration is at a far lower 
temperature) hold the contemporary stage when The Fair Maid has disappeared? 

The answer—the usual answer in such cases—is that the libretto is one of the 
silliest that can ever have been devised. Oxford had a way with that. They didn’t 
guy it exactly, but they saw the fun of it, and saw that to let the audience laugh at it 
would not in any way spoil enjoyment of the music. In one way, and one way 
only, Saint-Georges’ and Adenis* libretto was an excellent one: it provided arias, 
ensembles and choruses in exactly the right proportions and sequences, almost in 
the way that Da Ponte’s text for Cosi fan tutte does. But whereas in Cosi the plot 
is perfectly adapted for the music, in The Fair Maid the action is, at any rate in its 
manner, serious and Romantic. Oxford solved the problem by treating it lightly 
neither with tongue visibly in the cheek, nor with burlesque seriousness, but just so 
us to show us that we were, after all, being offered an entertainment and not a 
‘drama’. 

Professor Jack Westrup translated the lines with a delicious dry humour. Brian 
Meeson devised a nimble, deft production and got his fellow- undergraduates to 
execute it unusually well. The set (John Powell) was pretty, not Scottish at all, but 
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perfectly Bizet-like, and represented a new advance in the conquest of the intractable 
Town Hall platform. Costumes (Jeni Turnbull) sepresented—as did the produc- 
tion— that influence from ballet which has recently marked the Oxford under- 
graduate stage; some of them were pretty, some went rather far, and the red satin 
tights of the premier danseur too far. 

Vocally, this was the best thing that the Opera Club has done since the war. 
The two leading ladies were professionals, understudies from Glyndebourne and 
known on television. Doreen Murray, an ex-president of the Club, has plenty of 
voice of good quality. She used it rather recklessly to start with, but soon steadied 
down, and sang the Echo Song very beautifully indeed. Sheila Young, as wild Mab 
(one of Carmen’s ancestors) displayed most promisingly a combination of tempera- 
ment, art and steady notes. The tenor, David Minton, a Welshman up at Jesus, 
has a well-produced, naturally attractive and full voice, and doubtless a professional 
career ahead of him if he wishes. The same college supplied the Ralph, John 
Bacon, while Morris Motors provided the Duke of Rothsay, i both 
of them well in the picture. Professor Westrup’s undergraduate orchestra played 
as admirably as always (with woodwind as good as ever), while he himself displayed 
a chic and brio that one would not naturally associate with a Heather Professor. 
The Fair Maid marks a highlight in the history of the Opera Club. Would that they 
could bring it to London. A.P. 





The Vienna Internationa! Competition 

My attention has been directed to letters in OPFRA concerning the Vienna Interna- 
tional Competition. While appreciating the generous claims made on my behalf, 
I must state quite clearly that in 1937 I was awarded a special Diploma, not the 
general Prize. I reached the Finals in this competition. Unfortunately during 
the very last session I suddenly developed a form of nervous laryngitis and had to 
withdraw. As the voting had been strongly in my favour throughout the various 
stages of the Competition, I was recommended for a special award, a Diploma. 
Confirmation of this can be obtained from the Vienna Academy of Music. 

I also received, from independent sources, a cash award of 1,000 Austrian Shil- 
lings which enabled me to return to Italy for further study under Maestro Alfredo 


Cecchi. 
Alfred Orda-Wdowczak, N.W.11. 
Professor Viktor Fuchs, one of the judges at this competition, has kindly sent us 
the full published list of prize-winners. The first prize of 2,000 S. went to Christina 
Eftimiades; second prizes of \,000 S. to Tomel (Tomaso) Spataru and Todor Mazaroff. 
Other names among the 23 that appear are Esther (Maria) von Ilsovay (a third prize), 
Nicolas Christoff (silver plaquette) and Theo Baylé (diploma). Tito Gobbi’s name does 
not appear.—Ed. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR FEBRUARY 


2 Simone Boccanegra, from Sadler's Wells. 
5 Don Pasquale, RAI recording. Libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent St, W.1. 2s 6d 
- } Sir John in Love (Vaughan Williams), two studio performances 
16 The Golden Cockerel, from Covent Garden. 
19 Falstaff, on gramophone records. Italian/English libretto, EMI, 8 Ge Castle St, W.1. 6s 
26 Ivan the Terrible (Rimsky-Korsakov), RAI recording 
March 
1 #§ Quattro Rusteghi, from Sadler's Wells. English libretio, Josef Weinberger, Led, 33 Crawford 
St, W.1. 3s 


Rochdale Intimate Opera Group are giving six performances of Der Freischiitz at 
the Pioneer’s Hall, Rochdale from March 5-10. Full details from the Business 
Director, 68 Battersby Street, Rochdale. 
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A truly inspired recording of J Verdi's best-loved Opera 


RIGOLE 


with 
TITO GOBBI s Rigoletto 
MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS us Gilda 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO «us The Duke of Mantua 


and 
NICOLA ZACCARIA, ADRIANA LAZZARINI, GIUSE GERBINO, 
PLINIO CLABASSI, WILLIAM DICKIF, 


RENATO ERCOLANI, CARLO FORTI, ELVIRA GALASSI, 
VITTORIO TATOZZI and LUISA MANDELLI 


THE ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF LA SCALA, MILAN 


Chorus Master: Norberto Mola) 


conducted by 


TULLIO SERAFIN 


SIC XS1324 and 33CX1325-6 


pete] MET T-i7.| 


33} R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 




















Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
Jan Essoldo, Brighton 
30 Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
1 Carmen Don Giovanni Bohéme 
Feb. 

1 (m) ~- - Barber of Seville 
1 (e) Ballet Faust Trovatore 
2 Ballet Boccanegra Manon Lescaut 
3 Ballet The Consul (Revival) Rigoletto 
4 (m) Ballet = — 
4 (e) Carmen Cavalleria; Pagliacci Hoffmann 
Feb. Gaumont, Worcester 
6 Hoffmann - Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
7 Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Bohéme 
8 Ballet The Consul Rigoletto 
9 Ballet Traviata Faust 
10 Coq d'Or (Revival) The Consu! Barber of Seville 
11 (m) Ballet — Bohéme 
11 (e) Hoffmann Boccanegra Trovatore 
Feb. New Theatre, Hull 
13 Coq d'Or -- Boheme 
14 Troilus and Cressida Traviata Barber of Seville 
1S Ballet Don Giovanni Cavalleria; Pagliacti 
16 d'Or The Consul Hoffmann 
17 Ballet Boheme Rigoletto 
18 (m) Ballet _ Bohéme 
18 (e) Coq d'Or Cavalleria; Pagliacci Trovatore 
(End of first part of 1955-6 
London season) 
Feb. Gaumont, Cardiff Essoldo, Stretford 
20 Magic Flute - Boheme 
21 Troilus and Cressida Boheme Barber of Seville 
22 Figaro Cavalleria; Pagliacci Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
23 Carmen Traviata Hoffmann 
24 Magic Flute School for Fathers (revival) Rigoletto 
25 (m) Butterfly oe Boheme 
25 (e) Figaro Don Giovanni Trovatore 
Feb. De Mountfort Hall, 
Leicester 
27 Tannhauser — Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
28 Carmen School for Fathers Boheme 
Riders to the Sea, 
29 Tannhauser Hugh the Drover (revivals) Hoffmann 
March 
1 Bartered Bride School for Fathers Rigoletto 
2 Butterfly Riders and Hugh Barber of Seville 
3 (m) Bartered Bride —- Boheme 
3 (e) Carmen Traviata Trovatore 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ARTS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. University Opera Group. 


March 3. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL Hans Hotter, February 5 
12. L.P.O. Conductor 


February 


INTERNATIONAL OPERA ASSOCIATION: Opera 
Exeter Civic Hall 


February 8 


Georg Solti 


February 9 


li Turco in Italia (Rossini), 


Sir John in Love, 


Malvern Winter Gardens, 


February 8-11. 


Plymouth Central 


February 23 


February 26- 


Margherita Carosio and Carlo Zampighi, 


Richard Lewis, Eugenia Zareska, February 17 


Hall, 
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NEW RECORDS 


Keep your Record Collection up to date 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


. .. where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, including TAPES, there is also a staff of capable 
assistants all of them eager concert and opera fans, who can 
and do give really knowledgeable advice on what particular 
recording or performance is best worthy of your attention. 
This service is available to Post Customers as well as to 
Personal Callers. New L.P. records are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 

twelve records each. 

Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 

10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 

7-in. size: 6s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 

For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78's. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse 


through. 
For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what 


has become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


The Gramophone Exchange 


Midway between the Palace and Saville Theatres 
Astra House 


121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
TEMple Bar 3007 
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3A THE MAGAZINE FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 
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Music lovers delight in such stories as ‘Oistrakh in London”’ (inter- 
viewing the Soviet violinist)—’Tape, Disks gnd Coexistence” (is 
there really a push-button war to the death between reel and 
turntable?) “Comeback in Chicago” (opera returns to the Windy 
City). HIGH FIDELITY touches on every phase of good music and 
offers, in addition, more than 100 record reviews by 12 qualified 
experts, in every issue. Through special arrangement with 
OPERA Magazine, you may enjoy 3 issues of HIGH FIDELITY 
for only 12/— 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
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BACK NUMBERS — All back numbers with the exception of Vol. 1, No. 3and Vol. 2, 
No. 8 are available at 2s. 6d. each. OPERA is published monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.) Yearly subscription, including the annual index, 33s. 6d. (or 32s. 
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Th, O ¢ FULL DRAMATIC 
e Opera School! TRaininG FOR THE 

—— OPERA STAGE 
JOAN CROSS cC.B.E. : ANNE WOOD Gesture : Mime: Speech 


Whee Pantie Stag ew Music and Acting Ensemble 
ao asil Coleman Opera Rehearsal 
Peter Gellhorn : Anth Bese! 
‘ “Gladys Seas. _ “ Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 











For news of music everywhere, read 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“The Leading Musical Journal” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


For more than half a century devoted to 
every phase of musical activity the world 
over. Among MA’s widely read and 
internationally quoted sections are those 
dealing with opera, concerts, dance, 
records and audio-high fi, new music, 
new books, radio and TV. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the recognized standard 
for reference and educational use. 





Annual subscription comprises 16 issues 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR - 48/- 
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Recording 


a magnificent 


voice 


magnificently 


Miss Hammond is a 
perfectionist: regarded as 
Britain’s leading soprano, her 


repertoire comprises twenty-two operas. While this might be con- 
sidered by most to be sufficient an accomplishment, she is also 
proficient in many languages, believing that a perfect performance 
requires a real knowledge of the tongue in which it was written. 


That Miss Hammond should use and 
endorse a Grundig Tape Recorder 
implies a standard of performance that, 
like Miss Hammond's voice, is as near 
perfect as skill and patience can make it. 


MAKERS OF THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS 
IN THE WORLD 


See your nearest Grundig dealer for full details 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


Dept. O. 39-41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.! 
Tel.: COVent Garden 2995 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd) 


The TK 12 
Price 70 GNS. 
less microphone 
Attractive H.P. terms available 
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